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ABSTRACT 

* This report to Congress cites the fact that about 

one-fourth of institutionalized juvenile delinquents tested in two 
stages had primary learning problems or learning disabilities. Most 
juvenile delinquents have behavior problems in school, and many may 
be academic underachievers^-pupils of normal intelligence who are two 
cr more years below the level expected for their ability. Whether or 
not the learning disabilities cause the delinquency is uncertain. 
T'hi^ report: (1) defines learning problems and considers their 
prevalence among juvenile delinquents; (2) considers the constraints 
faced by juvenile institutions in dealing with learning problems; (3) 
stresses the public schools' need to identify and treat these 
children; (4) describes ^hfe limited federal ' involvement m 
identification and treatment; (5) offers recommendations for 
Congressional action. Especially noted are the need for an 
operationa-l definition of learning disabilities^ and the need for 
caution in seeking a cause for juvenile delinquency- (BP) 
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REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 



BY THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE U NTT ED STATES 



Learning Disabilities: 
The Link To Delinquency 
Should Be Determined, But 
Schools Should Do More Now 



Departments of Justice and 
Health, Education, and Welfare;, 



One-fourth of the juvenile delinquents in 
institutions tested by GAO consultants had 
primary learning problems ^learning disabili- 
ties). Whether these disabilities caused delin- 
• quency is uncertain; the question warrants 
further examination. The ncfture, extent, and 
direction of the relationship, if any, between 
learning disabilities and delinquent behavior" 
should be determined. 

The"' Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare should develop prevalence rates of 
children having learning disabilities, determine 
the resources needed to combat the problems, 
and develop procedures so that such children 
are adequately diagnosed and treated. 
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To the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 



This report discusses the extent of learning problems 
among institutional ized' juvenile delinquents and (describes 
tKe efforts of public schools and correctional institutions ■ 
to deal with such problems. 

We made this review because of ^he Nation's growing 
juvenile delinquency problem and the mounting evidence of 
a correlation between children with learning problems ^nd 
children demonstrating delinquent behavior patterns. 

We made onjr.. review pursuant to the Budgefcr and Account-o 
ing Act/ 1921 (31 U.S.'c. 53), and the Accounting and Auditing 
Act of 1950 . (31 U.S. C. 67) . 

We are sending copies of-this report to the Director, 
Office of Management and Budget; the Attorney General; and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 



ACTING C o mp t r o 11 e r a e n e ra 1 
of the United States 




COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S- LEARNING DISABILITIES: THE LINK TO 
REPORT TO THE CONGRESS DELINQUENCY SHOULD BE DETERMINED, 

us;^ BUT SCHOOLS SHOULD DO 'MORE NOW 

Department of Justice 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

DIGEST 

There is little doubt that most juvenile, de- 
linquents have behavior problems in school, 
and many may be ''academic under ach ievers " — 
pup i Is of normal intelligence who are two or 
more years below the level expected for their 
ability. 

GAG investigated under ach ievt ment among juve- 
nile delinquents in institutions and found 
' that about one-fourth of those tested by edu- 
cation consultants in Connect icut and Vir- 
ginia institutions had primary learning prob- 
lems or learning disabilities., (See pp. 5 to ^ • 
9.) . 

Whether these disabilities caused delinquency 
is uncertain . 

Compensating for or correcting such disabil- 
ities is justified for its own sake. It just 
may have the added dividend of reducing delin-' 
quency . There is room for much i;nprovement in 
this regard in the public school system and in 
- * institutions hous i ng .del inquen t s . 

^ — Four of the five States visited by GAO-- 

California, Connecticut, Texas, and Virginia — ^ 
had no accurate estimated of the prevalence " \ 
of learning disabilities among school-age 
children. (See pp. 23 to 26.) 

— Correctional institutions were not effec- 
tively identifying and treating the learn- 
ing problems of delinquents and were con- 
st rained , from doing so. (See pp. 16 to 19.) 



Silfifij. Upon removat. the report 
date should be noted hereon. 
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Where institutions hafl attempted to meet the 
delinquents* educational -needs 

— the detailed evaluation needed to determine 
a child's specif ic problem either was not 
done or 

— if done , the pr escr ibed r e(:ommendat ions 
were not received by the teacher , or the 
teaching staff was not trained adequately, 
to implement or interpret the recommenda- 

■ .tions. (See pp. .19 to 22.) ^ 

To address the problem of children not re- 
ceiving adequate help in the schools and to 
improve efforts to help children in insti- 
tutions, the Sec^.^tary of He^lthr Education, 
and Welfare should direct the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Education to develop, in conjunc- 
tion with. the States, valid and comparable 
prevalence rates of children with learning 
disabilities. The Secretary should then 
determine the resources needed to combat the 
problems and develop procedures so that such 
children are adequately-^' di agnosed and treated 
These steps would be consistent with the in- 
tent of existing Federal legislation. 

The Attorney General should direct the Admin- 
isttator of the Law Enforcement Assi^ance 
Administration to w4tk' closely with the 
States in developing criminal justice plans 
that require juvenile correctional institu- 
tions to make us^ of diagnostic information 
pertinent to the j uveniles ' educational needs 
and problems. (See pp. 42 and 43.) 

One question that needs answering before an 
effective . Federal strategy to prevent juve- 
nile delinquency can be developed is: To 
what, extent, if any, do learning disabilities 
generate, precipitate, an^d/or contribute to 
delinquent behavior? Thd Secretary of HEW 
and the. Attorney General fehould. jointly 
fund a study to determine the nature, ex- 
tent, and direction of the relationship, if 
any, between learning disabilities and. delin- 
quent -fcehavior. (See pp. 40 to 43.) 

A positive relationship could significantly 
affect the strategy of the Government in 



addressing the problem oC juvenile delinquency- 
For example, more emphasis could be placed on 
special education programs £or children with 
learning disabilities. It'could also provide 
impetus fpr consider ing innovative and/or al- 
ternative approaches to the prevention of ju- 
venile delinquency; and rehabilitation o£ juve- 
nile delinquents. 

For example, more emphasis could he placed on 
using th.e results of testing to determine 
disposition of juveniles ' when they come in 
contact wi^t'h -the ^juvenile justice system. 
( See pp. 41 and 42 . ) _ > 

Another question with no .iseady W^wer is what 
to do about children who are unsuccessful in 
acquiring academic skills for a variety of 
reasons other*than learning disabilities. 
About half of the delinquents teste^fk.by C^Q..^ 
consultants had secondary learning (prdb-l^ms . 
Treating the causes of such probleirj^s may be 
beyond the capabilities or purpose/ of sc|ioo^5^. ^ 

( y 

The Department of Justice agreed with GAO's 
conclusion that learning problems are exten- 
sive amojig institutionalized juvenile delin- 
quents. ^ . 

It noted that the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration was undertaking studies of the 
incidence of learning disabilities among dP^ 
linquents and nondel i nquehts and the del in- 
quency reduction potential of a remedial pro- 
gram, and that the results of these studies 
would provide guidance for subsequent efforts. 
(See app. II.) 

These studies are an appropriate way of begin- 
ning such an effort. 

HEW concurred in GAO ' s recommc dation to de- 
velop prevalence., ra.tes of children with learn- 
ing disabilities and outlined certain steps 
it was taking in that; regard . (See app. Ill . ) 

The Department also concurred in the intent 
of the recommendation for - a study to deter- 
mine the nature, extent, and direction of the 
relationship (if any) between learning 



disabilities and delinquent behc^vior but noted 
that 

— any such eftort should be consideflfd only 
after an operational definition of learning 
disabilities/ which is currently being de- 
veloped, has been published in final form 
and 

— safeguards must be built into any study so 
that researchers do not fall into the temp- 
tation of looking for a cause for juvenile 
del inquency . 

In each of the five States, copies of the 
draft report were provided to appropriate 
State education and correctional agencies and 
to the State criminal justice planning agency. 
Their comments were considered in th^report 
and changes to the report have been made where 
appropriate. .Generally, the states agreed 
with GAO*s observations. 
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ECforts' to reduce and control ju/enile delinquency have 
•^xpaRde^ in rocent years. However, youth arrests foC' all 
crimes , rose 138. percent from 1960 through 1974^ * In pt:opor- 
tion to' the na t ional." popi^.la t ion , juveniles (und'er,,18 years of 
age) are the largest contributors to the Na t ion ' s ' cr ime 
problem. The number o£' juvenile a.rrests in 1974 was about 
1..7 million, more than 27 percent of th^. total arrests for 
all "agQ groups. In that same year/ j uven i les ' accounted for 
about 45 percent of all arrests for serious crime^ committed 
including: 
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murder , 
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arrests 
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percent 
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arrests 
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Recidivism rates (repeat offenses) among juveniles are 
also more severe .than among adults, with estimated figures 
ranging from 60 to 85 percent. 

The cost for cr imes committed by juveniles is estimated 
to be ^a^bout $16 billion annually. The average cost of incar- 
ceration to thi} States is about $12, 000 per year per child. 
While these statist .cs are significant, the greatest cost, of 
all ca mot be measured in dollars aid cents — the immeasurable^ 
losF" of human life, personal secur^Tty, and wasted human 
resources . • ' " 

Before passing th'e Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act of 1974, the Congress addressed the Nation's 
growing delinquency problem through several acts. Under each 
piece of legislation, delinquency prevention was emphasized 
as one of tha primary act ion' -areas . However, most Federal 
funds programed for juvenile delinquency were spent on retia- 
bilitation projects for "^those already within the juvenile 

• > . * 
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^jus't.ice sy^tiem rathot;'' tlvm. on programs designed to prevent-, 
.children from enterii|g the system for the first timOp 1/ 
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Based on the es-cim^ted high rates of recidivism among 
juvenilesr these j^r^habi I i ta t ion programs seem to be loss than 
successful ' ln--^^^her controll^ing or reducing juvenile crime ^ 

Many factors, including social, cultural, and familial, 
contribute to a child's delinquency. It is rarely possible 
to pinpoint one factor alone as being the primary ca»use. Many 
theories have been developed on the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency, but no easy cure-all will be found to el imina te it . 
However one area which may have potential for affecting 
delinquent behavior is the Nation's publ ic ^school system?. 

LEARN ING. PROBLEMS AND ■^ELINQUENCy^ '^ 

^ . Growing Evidence, ^b^ing e^ablished "by experts in 
education, medicine, law-enforcement, justice, and juvenile 
corrections, indicates a correlation between children Expe- 
riencing acaderric failure (learning problems )' and children 
demonstrating delinquent behavior patterns. ^ This evidence 
f jrther indicates that childr.en with learning problems rUn a ^ 
risk bf .turning \o delinquency and crime to find the success 
they failed to achieve within, the public schools. 

r I 

Children with learning problems \)ften experience failure 
in a regular classroom situation. Psychologists, have shown 
that, cdntinued -School failure often- results in ^he child 
developing § negative self-concept and a high level o^ fru^- . 
tration. The chi^d may begin to become, a beTiavioral and/or 
a truant pr^o^LXem for the school. If the problem persists, 
^the child can be suspended, ejcpelled, or Jie may eventually 
j us t drop, ou t . . * , 

Misconduct seems to be related to a • ch ild ' s ocade^ic 
standing in school^ with the highest rates among -those with 
poor grades. A number of' factors contribute to this rela- 
tionship. . 

1. In our society,' school is the only major leg^Ltimate 
activity for children between the ages of 6^ and 18. 



1/One of our repor ts to the Cong r ess ent i tied , " How Federal 
Efforts _To Coordinate Programs To Mitigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency Proved Ineffective" '(GGD-TS-Te, 4/21/75) discussed 
the ineffectiveness qf. previous Federal ef f or ts to prevont 
or reduce juvefiile del inquency .- 

^ / 
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, If a child fail:^ \n school, ^oncrally there ii-i 
■ little elno in which he can be succoGsful. 

•2. The academu:c(l ly unsuccensful child generally does 
''not experience the rational confitraints against 
commicting a delinquent act. 

J. Delinquency and misbehavior become a way Eor the 
failing child to express his frustration at those 
who disapprove of his academic underachievement . 
This disapproval comes not only from parents, and ~^ 
teachers, but also from other children who- are ,\ 
keenly aware ot school status based on performance. 

Among children who have learning problems are those who 
have primary learning problems ( lear ning^ d isab i 1 i t les ) . (bee 
ch 2 for definition of terms.) If these deficiencies are 
not identified, the child may be pushed along in the regular 
classroom year a.Lter year and fall further! and further behind. 
Btjf in nearlji^-^'^ery case, the difficulties can be alleviated 
or correc^^^ il" diagnosed in time. ^ 

QRJEC'Ej^ES_AND SCOP^ \9? REVIEW ^ . > 

/we made this review because of the (1), significant 
in/reases in juvenile crime,. (2) growing evidence, indicating 
a-^orrelation between children with learning problems and 
'children demonstrating delinquent behavior patterns, and 
(3) expanding number of studies indicating t.hat the public 
schools can have a measurable effect on reducing juvenile 
crime. We wanted co determine. 

—how extensive learning problems are among juvenile 
delinquents-, in inst i tut ions ,^ 

—how juvenile institutions identify learning problems 
and deal wj. them in their rehabil itation, programs, 

.' - ■• . 

—what programs are in effect in the public schools to 
identify children with learning problems and treat 
, " such problems, and 

- — what tne involvement of the Federal Government has 
been in %'.ie learning problem 'area . 

We mcde our review in' Cal if or nia , Colorado, Connecticut, 
Texas, and Virginia. In each of, the five States, we did work , 
at theState criminal justice planning agency. State department 
'of correction. State juvenile reception centers, and State- 
operated institutions for juvenile delinquents. 
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In all five States except California, we visited all 
of the State-operated institutions. In California, -Y^e 
visited 3 of ' the 11 institutions — 2 housing males and 
1 housing females—because they were tfie only ones which 
mostly contained children It! years^old and under and, thus, 
were comparable to the other States V institutions . 

We also visited th^e States' departments of education, 
23 selected school districts^ 50 elementary schools, and 
30 secondary schools (junior and senior high schools). We 
interviewed 373 cl assroom te acher_s^n d over 300 othe_r__scJhop,l 
~ot^ rcl al s-,-- 1 nc-Jrtrda ng s u per-in tend e n trS-,-- as ai s-tanjt_s up e r i at e n dr 
ents, principals, assistant principals, guidance counselors, 
and educational specialisiss . 

We'Tiired consultants specializing in remedial education 
to ^est juveniles chosen randomly from institu.t ions in 
Connecticut and '^^irg inia . Sixty of the 347 juveniles in the 
4 institutions in Connecticut were tested between July and 
September 1975. Sixty-nine of the 1,247 juveniles in the 
7 institutions in Virginia were tested in February and 
March .1975. , The results provide a statistically reliable 
picture for the institutionalized children of the States when 
the tests ,wer,e made. The purpose of these tests was to 

— determine the extent of. learning problems among 
juvenile^ delinquents, 

— determine which of the juveniles had pri mary learning 
problems~(T¥arnTng~^isabilities ) , and 

---iij-e"ntify the differing educatioTial-needs-of- j uveniles 

with various types of problems. 



In addition, we reviewed the efforts of the Law Enforce- 
ment Assrstanc^ Administration (LEAA) and the Office of 
Education, Department pf Health, Education, . and Welfare (HEW) 
to determine the extent to which they were addressing the 
identification and treatment of children with learning 
problems. 
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What are lea rning problems a nd to what ex tent are 
— - ~" " ' ' 

Such pr oblems evident among juvenile de linquen ts? 

Evidence linking crime and delinquency with learning 
problems has been accumulating at an expanding rate. Attempts 
to demonstrate this relationship have generally used the term 
"learning disabilities." We encountered variations in defin- 
inq this term , ranging from a na rrow, strict interpretatj^on 
to a verV wide categorization that^Tncruaes any disorder which 
iiihl1yt1rs^^^y<5u±ti— f-^om— lrea-r-Pv4-ng--J^ 
ability and potential. 

L EARN ING_ PROBL EM S DEFINED 

To determine the extent and significance of such academic 
deficiencies amon^" ad j udicated delinquents, our consultants 
tested' a random sample of juveniles institutionalized in 
Connecticut and Virginia. Their test results showed a myriad 
of acac3emic problems, any of which could be classified as a 
learning disability, depend ing. upon the definition used. To 
recognize all of the academic deficiencies found, the consult- 
ants developed the term "learning problems" and broke it down 
into three main categories and two subcategories as follows: 
(The test methodology and terms are defined in detail in 
appendix I . ) 



CLASSIFICATION OF CHILD 



LEARNING PROBLEM 



Satisfactory 
slow learner 



LIMITED ACADEMIC 
POTENTIAL 



MILD MODERATE 

UNDERACHIEVER 



SEVERE 



PRIMARY LEARNING 
PROBLEM 



SECONDARY 
LEARNING PROBLEM 



The consultants defined juveniles as^ having learning 
problems if they were unable to perform in a satisfactory 
manner within 2 i^ars of the grade 'level corresponding to 
their age. The consultants considered these juveniles to be 
in trouble and needing additional support in. order to func- 
tion adequately within an academic setting. Those who func- 
tioned 2 years or more below grade level were dividecTTnto 
three, main categories. 

9 

1. Satisfactory slow learners — The consultants 
classified, juveniles as satisfactory slow learners 

— : if th^e^— had^a— l-ow—av-er ag^e— o-r— sl-ig^^.-t-l-y 

intellectual ability and were achieving within 
2— y-ea-^s of t h^— grade level expected for their abil- 
ity, as opposed to their age. 

2. Limited academic potential — The consultants classi- 
fied juveniles as having limited academic poten- 
tial if their cur rent in tellec tual functioning was 
so low that they could not be expected to acquire ^> 
skills above elementary school level. These juve- 
niles had sorious conceptual deficits, often 
accompaniej by serious perceptual deficits. Some 

- were evenly lagging in all -areas of intellectual 
development, while others evidenced the striking 
discrepancies in functioning which, at a higher 
intellectual level, would suggest a:i learning dis- 
ability. However', the j uvenile^:^ , placed in this^ 
category would be severely limited in their academic 
progress, even with excellent remedial instr ucti^on. 

3. Underachievers^-The consultant's classified juveniles 
_ a s^un d e r a chi e v e r s if the y ha a n orma el 1 i g e nc e 

and were achieving 2 or more/years below the~level 

- expected • for theif~abi"li ty iri one or more academic 
areas. The consultants considered- a juvenile ' s 
underachievem-ent as (1) mild if it w-as just about 
2 years below the level of expectancy , (2) moderate 
if the deficit was greater than 2 years, but above; 
the primary (first and second grade) level, or (3) : 
severe if the juvenile had been unable to achieve 
basic skills in reading, written expression, or 
arithmetic. The severity of a given juvenile's \ 
underachiev'ement was determined on the basis of his; 
most serious skill deficit. The achievement of any; 
given, juvenile always reflects a variety of personal 
and social, as well as educational factors. *Most of 
the adolescents in the tes t— wiro^howed signs of 



having learning disabilities also had experienced 
the kinds of* life situations that create secondary 
learning problems. For the purpose of this review, 
a juvenile showing signs of a learning disability 
was characterized as, having a primary learning 
problem, even though secondary factors might have 
been present. Because, of the presence of these 
secondary factors, underach ievement could net be 
attributed solely to the severity of the learning 
disability. The consultants, therefore, measured 
the underachievement in terms of gr.ade level and 
-tFvdiea ted wh^-t-he-r_ar— n-a4^-a- l.ea r n i ng d i S -abJJJJ:y-J ^^-S__ 
present but did not specify the degree of correla- 
tion between learning disabilities and achievement. 



a . primary lear ning proble m 
(learnin g disab ility) 

The term ''primary learning problem" (learning 
disability) refers to a demonstrated inability 
to perrorm a specific task normally found within 
the capabil ity , range of individuals of comparable 
mental capacity. It involves deficits in essen- 
tial learning processes having to do with percap- 
tion, integration, and verbal and nonverbal expres- 
sion. Juveniles .with learning (disabilities gener- 
ally demons t: .: . ' underachievement in one or more 
academic area. oral .language expression, reading, 
spelling and written expression, or arithmetic. 

— Se^ o "n da r y ~1 e a r nrTTKr~pr o bi e m ■■ ^ 

Those underachieving j-Hiveniles who did not show 

th e- d e f-in-i fe'ive--si^n s -o f --.a-~le.ax-aijig__di^.a.bi IXty 

were considered to have a secondary learning 
problem. The- youngsters may have been rela- 
tive-iy unsuccessful in acquit ir^g academic skills ~ 
because (1) their attendance did not allow for 
sufficient instruction, (2) serious familial 
j or social problems prevented full attention 
^ being given to their educational development, 
or ( 3 ) emotional or, behavioral difficulties 
interfered with their ability to. prof it from 
instruction . 

HOW EXTENSIVE ARE LEARNING PROBLEMS 
AMONG jWlNlLE DELI NQUENTS? 

On the basis of our test results in Connec,ticut and 
Virginia, academic deficiencies are extensive among the 
States' institutionalized juvenile delinquent pcpy laiiions . 



Of the 129 juveniles tested in the two States: 

— 1 was found to be functioning at the grade level 
wh ich cor responded to h is age • > 

---33 ( 26 percent) were found to have primary learning 
problems . / 

— 66 (-51 percent) were found to have secondary learning 
problems. 

— 25 .(19 peif cent ) were clas.sif ied as having li m ite d aca- 
^ demi'c" potiiht ial . ^ 

--4 (3 percent) were classified as satisfactory slow 
learners,- 

The average age of the juveniles tested in Connecticut 
and Virginia institutions was 16.3 years and 15.6 years, 
respectively. However, these juveniles were functioning at 
about the 4th grade level in arithmetic and written expres- 
'sion and at about the 5th grade level in reading. 

When the grade level expected for the age was compared 
with the . functioning grade level of those juveniles with a 
primary learning problem, -the disparity grew considerably. 
For example, juveniles in Virginia with a primary learning 
problem had an aver age ' age of 16.2 years and would have nor- 
mally been placed in llth-grade classes. Th.ese juveniles were 
actually functioning at the 3.8 grade level in reading 'and 
arithmetic and at the 3.'^2 grade level for written _exprLas^ioji-*_ 

The detailed resujts of our tests follow. , 
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Several of the children our consultants tested illustrate 
the nature and extent of the problems. 

—Bin is a 14-year-old Caucasian boy of average intel- 
lig'-nce with normal speech, hearing, and vision. He 
has been known to the court since- February 1975 for 
offenses, such as burglary, larceny, possess ion ^ of 
marihuana, reckless driving, and running away from a 
court-ordered placement in a therapeutic- school . 

• ' 

His father is described as a rigid, somewhat brutal 
individual who was a heavy drinker at the time of his. 



individual wno was a neavy uLj-nrwci. ai,^^wv. ^^...^ 

-^^^g^^ 3g^.i^l_9^8^ He-p r-avi-d«d-l-i-4^1-e-emo-tarm-al_ OJ^— 

physical support to the family, par ticular ly. when the 
eldest child (Bill's only sibling) was dying or 
leukemia.^' At that point he left the home and his 
present whereabouts are unknown. Bill s mother, a 
high school graduate, is described as a vacillating 
person who is heavily dependent on Bill and appears 
unable to make any firm, decisions. She has been sep- 
arated for 2 years -from her present husband, largely 
because he and Bill could- not get along. \^ 

Bill has had great difficulties^ in school^ since the 
first grade. Having.been retained in two grades, he 
found himself in sixth grade considerably oxder than 
his fellow students. ' This, combined with a long • 
standing reading problem , and. h is inability to operate 
in a classroom situation ,: led to a referralyto a local 
Child Development Center. When he was placed in the 
residential school and therapy • program there, consid 
— er ab-re -pxacnres^-^^as-nobed -bo.th i-^^-^-e-^.cademiC^and_h£^ 
havioral areas. He wafe described by his teachers as 
the classic high interest, low skill level student. 
He was unable to return to the 'Child Development 
Center in the fall of 1974, simply because he was older 
than the program wo.uld allow. His termination summary 
noted that: 



"Bill is just beginning to find some success 
'in a school environment ^nd it has improved 
his approach toward his peers and adults. To 
remove this from him at this; time would be 
drastic and will lead to ultimate failure edu- 
cationally and socially., He has begun to_ 
trust people and deeply desires to be trusted 
by others. The: approach must be a positive - 
experience in order for Bill to achieve 
progress, and to push-., h im, into a regular 
classroom setting "would be premature and the 
results would probably be negative. 
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In spite of efforts to find another placement, it was 
necessary to return Bill to the public school system. 
Thi^s was met with a good deal of resistance on the 
part of school personnel and little effo^rt was made 
to accommodate a specialized program" for' him. As 
late as miS-Novembex , a school referral 'was not, deemed 
necessary by the vice-pr incipal because "Bill is no 
worse than several other^ stude'nts here, and we have 
no intention of referring them." It was in the fol- 
lowing February that Bill had his first- contact witH 
thp jiivfinile author itl.es-. : 



The evaluation of Bill during our study indicated a boy 
of average intelligence with a primary learning problem 
affecting reading and writing. Although about to turn 
15, Bill is still confusing iook-alik'e words and losing 
his place when he reads. He reads beep for deep , was 
for saw , grand for parade . He somet.imes writes n when 
he means m and changes letter order in words. Although 
his vision is adequate, his ability to translate what 
he sees is immature and, thus, he reverses letters 
and transposes letter order. The general result is 
an academic skill level ranging from second to fourth' 
grade in a boy who is in the tenth grade. The need 
for a specialized program seems clear. The results 
of hot having such a program in this case are equally 
clear . 

-Gary, a .17-year-old black male, is a very prou.d and 
dpffinfij ve young maLa^_Hje^Sjat_JStfl±Ji_h_is.__^^ 1 d:ex_s_.h_ej_<3„_ 
back and one ark thrown over the back., of the chaif. 
There was little background information available, 
and family issues were no longer' primary, for he had 
for soine years iSeen with a street gang where he had 
apparently developed something of a following. Gary 
gave evidence of a strong feeling of responsibility 
for "his people," and he was likewise dependent upon 

t h e i-r —as s i s ta nc e- in— ce r tal n_ar.e a s - - r_e_a d inq ^ fo r 

example. In the Institution where he was tested, he 
had been placed in a special group- gu idance program 
where he was getting some occasional assistance from 
his.vpeers. _ ^ 

Gary ' s intelligence is siifficent for him to be 
-^considered in the normal range, although he would 
technically be called a "slow learne*-." He has much 
greater difficulty with "verbal expression, however, 
than most other youngsters with a similar:7 cultural 
background* His vocabulary and grammar are a bit . 
below average, as might be expected,, but he also has ^ 
trouble expressing very "common ideas and concepts. 
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He manages to be generally coherent but often strug- 
gles to express himself adequately to peers and 
teachers. 

Gary has difficulty seeing the difference between 
letters that a re similar (such as d> b, and 
or h,. and n), and, thus, has _t^o__uble using sight 
vocabulary alone for reading. He confuses words such . 
as show and snow and chi ll and cliff . Although he 
can make the fine sound discriminations necessary for 
learn ing to sound out words , he is very poor at blend^ 
ing these sounds together (e.g., to make beg from 

b-e- q) . He i s able to . work his wa y throu gh s£-CQJid 

grade read ing ma ter ial , but dur ing testing when he 
read a third grade selection , he declared ''No sense . " 
BecausG of his generally low level of language skill, . 
he is not as able to use the contex t to help him with 
unknown words as other students might be. Gary's 
spelling reflects the same difficulties, and he is 
able to put only the simplest thoughts in written 
form. 

Gary, is a bit more 'ad vanced in. arithmetic . He can 
add and subtract, borrowing and carrying when need be, 
and, can multiply by two digits. Sometimes he caii 
divide correctly, but he frequently becomes confused 
and stops' in the middle of an item . He has been 
relatively successful in seeing relationships between 
numbers, but it is hard for him to understand verbal 
instructions that would help him when he is frustrated. 

-I 

Gary was very proud to be in the speci al p rogr am 

~becau~se: of the^ stYtui it gayeT He had' a room with 
cur ta ins , not a cell . He f a i thf ully attended the 
meetings "to see if you got any growth in you. " He 
was pleased to be able to add to the simple words 
given to him on a spelling test the "big" words he 
had learned frpm a group mate through hard and 
r epet it ious pr act ice — relationship , conversa t ion , 
situation , and tolerate . Given his age , interests , 
and the severity of h is difficulty, Gary will never 
go on for advanced education.: The fact that he was . 
vol untar ily expend ing effort to learn these words 
which enhanced his^ sel f ~es teem , however, made, it seem 
1 ikely that he would prof it f,r om further remedial 
dnstruction. He would have to be approached in a 
manner that would allow him to work on the most prac- 
tical skills and still ma in tain his self-respect . 



-Joe is a 15-1/2-Year-old Spanish-surnamed youngster 
who has no physical disabilities and whose develop- 
mental history has been normal. He reports that he 
has always been bil ingual , but feels that English is 
by far the stronger language,, sincelhd has spoke, it 
for as "long as "he can remember and speaks Spanish 
only with his mother. His conversational English is 
fluent and unaccented . 

Joe is the fifth of seven children and assumes a great 
deal of responsibility^-for_SAjpei^3ing_4Us_-y-^^ — : — 
brother. His father Is /'an abusing alcoholic" who has 
only marginal contact- with the family. Joe's behavior 
at* home is always cooperative and respectful, as 
expected in his ethnic group. " Joe • has worked with a 
youth corps program and contributed over half his 
salary to his motherV Unf or tuna tely , the home situa- 
tion has been rather unstable, with his mother and 
her common-law husband jailed recently on drug posses- 
sion charges. The mother is also ill and under 
treatment for diabetes. 

Court records indicate that Joe has gotten in, trouble 
for fighting in the community and has a history of 
excessive truancy from school. Ris recent commitment 
to the detention center is for burglary. Joe's' ninth 
grade transcript indicates that he was taking courses 
'for low average students, such as English. I, Basiq 
world History, Math I, Art I,: Earth Science, and Power 

Mechani cs — a 1 1_ oL wh i ch he fa i 1 ed because he _ d_id not, „. 

cVt tend classes. The transcript does not indicate 
v/hether he has ever had any sort of special education. 
The probat: on\officer attributes Joe's poor school 
record to "low native intelligence and cultural lag." 

Joe was friendly and cooperative with -us and worked 
diligently during testing.,. He was able to persist, 
even when tasks were difficult for. him, and was ve^y 
responsive to instruction.. Considering his severe 
academic limitations, his willingness to invest time 
and energy in a learning situation was rather remark- 
able. Aptitude tests indicated that Joe has average- 
intellectual potential in a nonverbal situation. The 
tests showed he does not have "low native intel- 
ligence" but that he has "average native intelli- 
gence" with specific learning disabilities. 

"Although his nonverbal skills fall solidly in the 
middle of the average range, Joe's verbal skills are 




borderline mentally deficient, no doubt because of 
many factors. His background certainly -suggests 
heavy -cultural deprivation. If he did noz learn at 
school--, his home provided him no support or encourage- 
ment. In add i t ion, it' was evident in tes*- i nn thrjt he 
has deficits in auditory memory. Since he could not 
retain a large proportion of the information which he 
heard, he could not use the resources of the school 
to compensate for the limited intellectual stimulation 
at home. However, he shows relative strength iir prac- 
tical serial j udgment — -he k nows how to handle social 

s ituation.q -appr opr Laiialy-r— w-i-t h-i n— t h^— E^eaim -o f ~h-i-s — 

experience. 

Joe also shows deficits in visual perception, which 
severely hamper him in reading. He confuses the 
sequence of letters in words. Even after 10 years of 
school experience, he still reads form for from and 
saw for was^ Directional confusiOt'i is evident in. his 
writing where he has difficulty remember ing how to 
form ad and confuses it with a b. In spelling he 
tends to confuse the sequence of letters in words, 
such' as 1 igth .for l ight . Some auditory perceptual 
problems are evidenced in very unphonet ic spell ing s 
in which the sequence of sounds is very distorted. 
Although try ing hard to sound out the words, he wrote 
crater #^ cor rect and er zot for result . 

Joe is functioning at the second grade level in the 
'language ^rts areas of reading, spelling and writing, 
although in arithmetic he functions at the fifth grade^ 
lev^l. The relat ive""strength of arithmetic over the 
written language skills is important. If this stu- 
dent's problems were merely poor motivation and 
repeated truancy, arithmetic would be the subject that 
would su'ffer the most, for arithmetic: .needs, consistent 
practice and specific instruction. Students who have 
learned to read normally continue to be literate even 
if they do not attend school . 1 1 i?. common , however , 
to Ipse arithmetic skills if they a:e^not used in 
daily life . 

At this time there would certainly be no reason for 
Joe to attend school. It would be a waste of time for 
him to sit in classes where he would be expected to. 
read at junior high level. The probation officer's 
assumption that Joe "probably can no longer benefit 
from a formalized education" is certainly correct if 
regular school programs are the only C)ptions. How- 
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ever, our experience with Joe suggested that he might 
considerably improve his reading and writing skills 
if he could have appropriate remedial instruction. 
The probation officer's attempts to help Joe find 
"appropriate employment" will not^ be very fruitful 
unless Joe can be. educated to a level of functional 
literacy. In short, unless his learning disability 
is directly addressed, he has little hope of becoming 
a productive citiz.en, 

-O-ve^ra-irr th-e-res-ults of the testi'ng in Connecticut and - 

Virgi^nia substantiate similar studies conducted in other 
States which also showed considerable academic underachieve- 
ment in their delinquent populations. For exaraple: 

— 90 percent of the adjudicated delinquents teste! in 
a study^'conducted by the State of Colorado's Division 
of Youth Services were diagnosed as having learnino 
.. problems. 

— 90 percent of the girls, tested in a Tennessee State 
reformatory were 2 to 7 years below their grade in 
reading . . .. 

«-7Q percent jf the delinquent 'youths tested in a 

Rhode 'island study were found to have measurable dis-" 
abilities significant enough to warrant professional 
attention. 

^ — 5.7 percent of ._the. youths.. referre_d_.to the'. • _ 

Norfolk, Virginia, Youth and Family Clinic by the 
juvenile court were found to have general learning 
disabilities. • 

Recognizing that a .large segment of the delinquent 
population in institutions has major learning problems, ques- 
tions arise about the^ efforts of cor rectional systems to 
address this situation. How are juveniles with learning prob 
lems identified in the correctional systems? Do juvenile in- 
stitutions address "learning problems in their "reh^brli t-a> ion 
programs? 



D CHAPTER 3 

JUVENILE INSTITUTIONS FACE CERTAIN 



CONSTRAINTS IN ADDRESSING LEAI^ING PROBLEMS 

While academic education is considered an integral part< 
of a youth'3 rehabilitation, changing the child's antisocial 
behavior is the institution's primary objective. 

To meet the educational needs of a delinquent child, in- 
stitutions face several constraints , including (1) the rela- 
tively short time a child is confined' and (2) the severity 
of the child's problems, emotional as Well as academic, that 
have been built up through successive years of failure. Where 
attempts have been made to meet the child's academic needs, 
however ,. the institutions either failed to perform the neces- 
sary, diaqnostic evaluations or , i^: such evaluations were made, 
trained teaching staffs were not available to interpret and 
fo^llow the recommended te'aching approa ^h . 
' % ' 

The juvenile correctional systems varied to some extent 
in the. five States; however , ^ the general goals and objectives 
of the systems- wfere^ basically the same. 

** 

— Reduce crime and Ndelinquency . 

--Rehabilitate youths through care , supervis-i^on , treat-b 
ment , education, and training. * f '' 

— Develop the individual capability^- of each child. > 

— Research and study youths committed to the j^ystem. 
^ « ^ ■ ** 

Srne factors considered in placing youths in correctional 
institutions were age, sex, maturity level, physical size, 
and c^ggressiveness. ' 

• Each of the States' correctional systems also place de- 
linquents in group and foster homes, local and community de- J 
tention centers, and various other facilities.. 

EMPHASIS ON CHANGING ANTISOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

While the continued education of a delinquent child is - 
considered important, the primary objective of the correc- ^ = 
tional systems is to change the child's behavior . patterns. 
_Cjoxr€LCt.ion„_of f iciai^ stated th-at the' children were committed 
because their behavior brought the^i into* conflict with society 
and, therefore, the institution mu'st tt*y to change these 



, behavior patterns before fully, addressing the child's educa-. 
t.i onal. needs. _ 

To illustrate this emphasis, improvement in behavior' is 

■ the primary factor used when considering a child for release 
from the institution. For example, in Conecticut youths 
cdmmitted for serious offences, such as rape, murder, a^^ned 
robbery, assault, and arson, must pass,, through f ive levels of 
behavior improvement—freshman, sophomore, junior, senior, 
and r .lease eligible. Promotion from one level to the next 
!s dependent upon two factors: (1) time (1 month as a r^esh- 
man and 2 months for each of the four remaining levels and 
U) meeting the behavior improvement objectives -established 

. within each of the levels. 

The TexasUystem is very similar to Connecticut's.^ 
although the programs and exact requirements varied in the 
other States, the tnain emphasis was on behavior improvement., 

■ For example, in Colorado a decision to release a child , 

■ from an institution is based primarily an the judgment of the 
pro£essional staff, using as the primary consideration the 
extent to which the chxld has properly behaved. The State s 
basic program for developing acceptable behavior addresses 
the different reasons why various children .demonstrate anti 
sacial behavior and recommends different treatment alter- 
natives so the youth "will not get peeper and- deeper into a 
cycle -of delinquent behavior." Each treatment program 
consists of four major elements. , 

' —A treatment schedule, of predictable consecutive /treat- 
ment phases. 

— Treatment . goals and objectives. " ^ 

—Suggestions for placement alter na'tives . 

—Recommended worker rdles for such indiy.iduals as.ther- 
apists, teachers, and peers. 

■ ' . * ' - 

FA CTORS PREVENTING INST I TUTIONS • 
FROM EFF ECTIVE LY REMEDIATING ^ 

LEARNING .P ROBLEMS « 

■■ — ' . . ■ 

According to cor r ect ion o f f i^ ials , even if they were to' 
place addi-tional emphasis on educat ion , inc ' uding the remedi- 
■ ation of learning probloms as opposed to behavior modifica- 
tion, two. interrelated factors would innibit the effort: (i) 
' the extent and severity of the delinquent's learning problem 
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and (2)- the relatively " shoe t period of time the child is in- 
' stitutionalized. 



T^he. educational diagnostic tests administered by ou. con- 
sultants in Connecticut and Virginia' d^Krumented the extent and 
severity of the juveniles' learY^.ing problems,. Virtually 



100 percent 



the 

of the 



juveniles tested were significantly oehind 



- academically ^in' relation to their age and ability levels. 
For example,, the averag'fe age of the delinquent' population 
-tested was about 16 years. The test result s , 'however , 

* showed that these children were, on the average, 'functi<. 
at about the fourth. to fifth grade level academically. 



.ling 



r Correction officials also stated that, h.y the time the 
juvenile has reached the institution, th>e problem has been 
magnified in that the youth (1) has usually experienc'ed ' 
several years of failure i,n school, (2) is frustrated by the 
apparent, inability to learn, and (3) is plagued by feelings . of 
inadequacy and lowered self-confidence. In other words, 
the child is "turned off" academically. 

The second factor is the relatively short period of con- 
finement' of the children as shown bi^ recent statistics (mostly 
1974) readily available Croirr the institutions visited . 



State 

California 
Colorado 
Connec t icu t 



^Texas 
Virginia 



(note a) 



Number of 
institutions 



Rangp of average 
period of confinement 

10 to 11 month's 

6 to 9 months . * 
4 . 3 months-- j uveniles 
10 months — adults , 

ages L6 , 17, and 

6 . to 8 months 

6 to 13 months 
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a/In Connecticut, 
where'as in . the 



youths 16 to 18^ were treated as adults, 
other States they were considered juveniles 



After, reviewing t^e situations in the institutions in 
Connecticut ^nd ^Virg in ia , our consultants believ.ed thit total 
remediation 'of . the types 'and seriou-sness of the learning 'prob- 
lems evidenced by the tested childrerT was not likely , given 

the short time the juveniles wera* confined. 

*'»«.- 

• . i ■ ' ^ ' 

The consultants felt, Jwwever, thgt for some of the 
children the time spent in the detention center was^ the best 
oppprtonity' they had -had for a concentrated educational ex- 
perience. . ' ... 
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u ,-!r,t-c under which the ins.titutions 
Recognizing the constraints unde^r wh c 

must-operate, ^"'P^^^^^'^"^^ Ai^houg^State correctional in- 
treating learning P^°bl^.^^V^,t^elinquents' educational needs, 
stitutions attempt meet the delinquent^ diagnost-ic 
-we were told ^^at either the necessary^ ^^^^^^^^ 

rtf.fs''rere^nrt;ad^.rareir?r^aInfd\rLpl..ent or interpret ^ 
the recommendations. ..... 

Failure^of i restitutio na^ej^he^ • 
^^rf^f^^T^ostic eval.uat-ions \ ^ 

A chi'l^ CO..itte,-.to .k ^--^^.? --reptron'certer(i) 
fi.st sent to a'rec-.ptio-n cen.er^ p^.^^^ .. 

conducts ..initial tests .{^) ^^^^^ • institution, and (4) 

(3) introdxice's the youth life in tna g.,^^. Depend- 

kcides on the -placement and reha^ 9^^^ ^^^.^ 

ing.on the "State, initial tt.sti^grag ^ „^ic_evaluaz ; 

^ ademic^>ach.ievement tests i° _^ " 4^|§^^^7i-^e-F^"OT^^t^ , 
f t ion.. In^C^l°-^^<^°''^^'^^'?^ academic ' 

_^-^fi- child was given c^-^tf^^^^f^Lical tests. Based on 

the uies- made of the test data. _ . 

por example, in Virgini-a the ^^^ta was uo.d^to^produce.a^^ 

needs assessment foreach ^^^f ional problems of the 
the emotional, .behavioral and educat^^ ^^^^ 

child and. recommended ^^^t^^^^^^"!, ^ith the recommendations, 

drd^rtreTnstitutfo^wie^e the child was placed, 
were fprwarded Lo the inscitu^ information was 

child ' s teachers . . 

•For -^ample, f^<^^^tl.^^r:^ ^ , 

information which "="^11^^^^°^^^ test 
prior academic records, ^^^"^^^'^ J^^^'.'^nd diagnostic center, 
results administered at the '^^^^P^^°"^-^ent. Correction 
These were used to determine grade placement^ 

, officials, -including fj^^"^^^ ^^f/a^ ion and stated that - 
•school system, acknowledged , this sicuau 
corrective action was being taken. 
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In Colorado the tests* identified the specific learning 
problems and an educational .prescr iption was written; how- 
ever, schobl ofiZicials at the institutions stated that the 
teaching staffs were unable to understand or "follow the pre- 
scriptions. 

California and Connecticut used a different testing ap- 
• pcoach. We were told that educational evaluations were gen- - 
^^^lly limited to. a series of academic achievement tests 
whicfh we.re used to determine only the child's grade function- 
ing level. ^ 

Connecticut correction officials stated that no indepth 
educational evaluations were made because the institution was 
not authorized to employ a tester and existing staff was not^* 
qualified to administer or interpret such tests. 

In California we were told tests that might show the 
extent of a child '.s learning problems were given only, on a 
selected basis. This additional testing was conducted on 
only those who had scored low on tests administered in a 
federally funded education program (Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, title I). The testing was performed only at 
—the disu^eLioii of the psychologists. Educational recommenda-' ^* 
tions were then prepared and sent to the children ' s teachers, 
but no other actions were taken. 

. Lack of adequately trained teaching staffs 

; Even if initial testing provided accurate identification 
of learning problems, the institutions lacked special educa- 
tion teachers trained to help children overcome such problems. 
Of the. 353 teachers in-the institutions visited, only about 
6 percent were certified in special education. 1/ 





Total 


Cer'tified 


. state 


teachers 


Number 


Percent 


California 


119 


3 


3 


Colorado 


32 


3 


9 


Connecticut * - 


3 2 


1 


3 


Texas 


■-• 96 


9 


9 


Virginia 


74 


_5 


7 




353 


21 


5.9 



„ i/C^^tif ication is not the only measure of a teacher's abil- 
ity to effectively deal with learning problems , but-'it is a 
readily available measure that does not involve having to 
.•"specifically observe each teacher's performance to judge 
his or her ability. 
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The random testing of delinquents for learning problems 
conducted by the consultants in Connecticut and Virginia 
showed that 28 and 23 percent, respectively, of the insti- 
tution population had primary learning problems. An addi 
tional 15 .and 23 percent, respectively, were c lass if led ^ as 
having limited academic potential. In the Nation s public 
school systems, all of these children could be classified as 
handicapped and, therefore, would qualify for special educa- 
tion programs taught by certified special education teachers. 

Not only are special education teachers- in short supply, 
but, according to appropriate officials in all five States, 
the regular classroom teachers generally are not trained in 
how to recognize or evaluate a juvenil-er^s learning problem, 
or which teaching methods and techniques should be used in 
attempting to remediate such problems.' 

In the Connecticut f.nd Virginia institutions, we inter- 
viewed 58 teachers, of juveniles who were tested by our con- 
sultants and were found to have a primary learning prob- 
lem. In 78 percent of the interviews, the teachers were un- 
aware that these childien had such problems. 

AS shown- in the following table, in 33 percent 9f the 
interviews (19 of 58), the teachers attributed the juveniles 
pooc- academic performance to such factors as lack of motiva- 
tion or a bad attitude. 



Factors Which Teachers Believed 
Caused Academic Difficulty 

Number of interviews 
. Reason whi ch mentioned 

Lack -.of motivatic . and poor attitude 
Immaturity and lack of social skills 
Low self -image 
Emotional problems 

Other (low I.Q., slow learner, lazy, 
poor home) 

Total 



6 
4 
2 
3 

4. 
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-For example, one teacher said that a particular juvenilL 
was "just plain lazy." Our consultant's tests showed that the 
juvenile had a severe primary learning problem (a language dis- 
ability in both understanding- others and verbal expression)* 

In the' five correctional systems reviewed, 94 percent of 
the officials interviewed believed that there is a possible 
relationship between learning problems and juvenile delin- 
quency^ , They indicated that, while other factors contributed 
toward delinquency, such as poor home environment, lack of 
■close family relationships, and cultural and economic depri- 
vation, learning problems can be considered one of the pri- 
mary contributing factors. Ei-ghty-five percent of the of- 
ficials questioned believed that adolescent learning problems 
can be remediated, but that the earlier a learning problem 
is irlentified, the easier it is to treat. 

Finally, 89 percent" of the correction officials ques- 
ti' *:ed believed that identifying and treating learning prob- 
lems early in school could be an effective method of helping 
to prevent juvenile delinquency . 

•Considering the apparent inability of. juvenile institu- 
tions ^to remediate learning problems and the opinions of both 
correctional officials and our consultants on the need for 
early identification and treatment, of such problems, the 
question arises: What efforts are being made by the Nation's 
public school systems to identify and treat learning prob- 
lems early in a child's life? 
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CHAPTER 4 



injBIjC_ SCH OOLS NEED. T O IDENTIF Y AND 

T REAT CHILDRE N W ITH LEARNING PRO BLEMS 

• '"The Nation's public schools are not adequately., identi- 
fying or providing the necessary educational programs to 
treat all children . with either primary or secondary lecrning 
problems. In all States visited, there were children in the 
class rooms who were 

— having academic "difficult ies but were waiting to be 
. . . referred for testing; 

--waiting to be tested;, or 

--having be^n tested and found to have a learning prob- 
lem, were waiting to be placed in -a- special program. 

Thus, children can be caught up in a cycle of academic failure 
and frustration, which may be one of the major contnibut ing 
factors to the growing delinquency problem. 

LIMITED COMMITMENT BY THE STATES TO' IDENTIFY ^ ' '\ 

A ND TREA T CHILDREN WITH LEARNING PROBLEMS • 

\ Education^ officials in the five States generally agreed 
that there is a possible rejationship between learning prob- 
lems and juvenile delinquency, and that, thfe key to successful 
remediation ,or compensation, of such problems is early identi- 
fication and treatment. Tne States' commitment to meet the 
needs of childLen with learning problems , however^ has been 
limited. The emphasis -at the State level has generally been" 
on the needs of chilc^ren with primary learning problems. 
This emphasis has been provided through special education for 
the handicapped programs. The States • efforts to identify and 
provide program ^services for ch ildren with secondary learning 
problems have been minimal. 

State mandates pertaining to children 

with primary learning problems ; 

The "special education" legislation in each of the five 
States mandates that the State boards or departments of 
education, in cooperation with local school divisions, plan 
and implement special education programs for all children 
identified as having handicapped conditions . Listed among 
the handicaps in all States except Californ^ia are learning 
disabilities which correspond to our consultant's definitio^n 
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of a child with a primary learning problem, California's 
legislation mandates programs only for physically handicapped, 
mentally re^tarded, and autistic children. 

The specific State mandates, the estimated number of 
children with primary learning problems, arid the estimated 
number of children served in the five States during school 
year. -1974-75 are shown in the following table, ^ 

■ ■ ' 



State 
Ca I i f or nia 



Co lor ado 



No mandate for 
ch I Idrcn with 
primary loarninq . 
pr Ob loiqs 

Treot all childr<?n 
idcnt I f ied--no 
aqe rcqu i r emon t 



iitcitc <-on'"ilttincnt to Chi 1 dr en 
with I-r Trnar v^Lear nTn2_P£0§I§II3iIin_l2:Z^-^^ 



Eistimated number 

ot .school children Pcrcentacre 
School-aaed wic'h primary of .. 

gopu lat ion i£f LDiI13_E£2^I?!!!5 E2Eyl£^l2n 



Connecticut Identify and rrcAt 

all children to 21 
years oj^d 



Texas 



V I rq in 1 a 



Identity an* treat 
all children 3 to 21 
years ola (note a) 

Identity and treat 
all ch I Idron 2 to 21 
years old (note h) 



Tot a 1 



4 , 500, GOO 



:> b U , 0 U 0 



fa 4u , out 



2 , b "jO , UUU 



1 , 1 00 , 000 



'J, 640, OOP 



90 ,000 



33, 600 



2 J ,600 



1 ^3, COU 



29 , SCO 



329 , 600 



2.0' 



2.7 



3.4 



Est imatcd number of 
school-aged children 
with pr imay 
learn ina probletrs 
served ^n ^19? 4- 7 5 

75,060 



15, 300 



1 B , 9 Ij u 



1 19 , 200 



15,000 



244 , 000 



a/The State oiandate is to be fully implemented in school year 1976-77 / 
b/The State pl£.n i^ to be f u 1 1 y irp 1 eme n teti in school year 1976-77 . 



- The percentage of children estimated to have primary 
learning problems varied among the five States from a high 
of 6'percent of the school population to a low of 2 percent. . 
The differences in the estimated percentages used .by the 
States were attributable to ( 1 ) State funding limitations on 
the- number of children that could be classified as having 
primary learning problems, (2^Kusing a percentage, cited by 
the Dep:artment of Health, Education, and Welfare as being 
indicative of the nation?l prevalence rate, or (3) the States 
own assessment of needs. 



HEW has estimated the prevalence of primary learning . 
problems among the Nation's ^^hool-aged population to be 

b:re%^ruL\p^r.rp?5;t^^ 

commissioner for Education of the Handicapped said tnat 

"* * * we have been only claiming that 1 percent 
. of children were learning disabled while lat- 
est studies are showing 6 and 7 percent. Now 

, ^^^^^^ Tsl'slT^U ranafc^^pea. . 
whPn usina the 6-percent rate and comparing it to the 



state 

California 
Color ado 
Connect i cl. t 
Texas 
Virginia 



Total 
school -aae 
oopu la t ion 
* 197 4 



-lb 



640.000 
2,650,000 
1,100,000 



comparison of Numbe r s_oL.££i!D£lZ._i££iIlln3 

Number. ■ 
:s of pr imar y 
learning 
pr Ob lem 
ch i Id ren 

ba sed 
on approx. 
6 percent 
prevalence 
rate 



Current Stated- 
estimate of 
school-age children 
with pr imary 
1 ca r n u}2_£-I0bj^iT)S 
Pe r cen t of 
Tot a J. £2£Hi^ii2Ii 



90 , OUO 
3.3,500 
23,600 
1S3 , 000 
29 ,500 



Total ^6 40^ 000 ■ j 



2.0 
6.1 
3.7- 
5 . 4 
2.7 

3.4 



270,000 
33„000 
38,400 
171,000 
^66,000 

•'57 8\ 4 00 



Number 
of pr ima r y 
lear ning 
problem 
ch i Idren 
ser<^ed in 

75,600 
15, 300 
18 ,910 
119 , 200 
_15^000 

244 . oon 



Percentage of 

Based on "Based on 
current 6 percent 
State prevalence 
estimate 



84 

,46- 
80 
78 
51 

74 



23 
46 
49 

70 

23 

42 



These figures show that the States we visited were serv- 
ing Tlpercen? of primary learning problem children, based or 



their current^ estimates of such problems. The average esti- 
mated prevalence rate, however, was only 3.4 percent, which 
is well' below the 6-percQnt figure cited by the HEW official 
a'nd the Colorado study. Based on the 6-percent rate, the five 
States were serving only 42 percent, -^f the primary learning 
problem children in school year 1974.-75 . 

State commitments to child ren with 
secondary learning problems 

Although Sta'te mandates generally require treating, all 
.children with primary learning problems , no similar require- 
ments exist for children with secondary learning problems. 

The major effort for children with secondary learning 
problems appears to come from the title I. program funded under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965, as 
amended. This program generally provides remedial reading, 
language arts, and mathem^itics classes, which attempt to teach 
educationally deprived children school material at a slower 
rate. However, the program is concentrated in low-income 
area schools and, therefore , is not available t,o those 
children attending .schools outside of these areas. 

Three States — California, Connecticut, and Virginia— 
also have remedial programs of their own available to all 
school districts. However, their impact is generally limited 
to serving. a specific grade or grades -and a relatively small 
percentage of the total school population. 

In Virginia the State remedial classes were only avail- 
able to fifth grade students in the 1974-75 school year who 
scored below the. 50th percentile on national achievement 
tests as fourth graders. Entrance into the program, was de- 
termined by comparing : ability and achievement scores and se- 
lecting students whose scores showed the greatest disparity. 
The State general assembly, however, failed to. fund the pro- 
graoi beyond the 1975-76 school year. 

California's Miller-Unruh program provides remedial , 
reading assistance to children in first through third grades 
by hiring reading specialists. P.rogram eligibility is de- 
termined through standardized reading tests. Children who 
score below the 50th percentile and, who have demonstrated the 
greatest educational need are given priority. , Program funding 
levels for school year 1974-75 were set at $15 million.. 
■ -, * ^ 

Connecticut ' s. Compensatory Education program. focuses most 
of its 'resources in kindergarten through grafde six by provid- 
ing .remedial, reading and math instruction to children whose 
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educational achievement is' restricted because of economic,, 
linguistic, or environmental isolation. 

In school , year 1974-75 , title I and the State remedial 
programs served the following numbers of children: 

Ch i ldren in Remedi a l Clas s es 
197427 5 

ESEA title. I S tate programs 



State num ber of children Num ber of children C ost 

California 489 , 30U _a/124, 7.00 . $15, 350,000 

Colorado 35,400 - " 

Connecticut 41,523 35,354 , 6,500,000 
Texas 437,300 
Virginia 



107,000 b/17,200 "5, 1 63,000 



Total 1^10 , 523 Ul^MA 

a/Limited to first through third grades. 

b/Limited to fifth grad^^rs in 1974-75 and fifth and sixth 
^ graders in 1975-76 . Virginia's progra*m terminates after 
the 1975-76 school year". - 

SC HOOL DISTRICTS' COMMITMENTS VARIED lU 
SE RVING LEARNING PROBL E M CHILDRE N 

• Although the school districts are entrusted with imple- 
menting the State programs for children with learning prob- 
ler.'S, their commitment to serve these children varied from ^ 
meeting the State requirements to no programs at all. Where 
'they existe^d, special education programs designed to serve 
children with primary learning problems were generally, 
structured in accordance with the State ' s . special education 
guidelines. Because there* are no- State mandates to iden-. 
tify and serve children with secondary learning problems, 
the districts generally had no uniform plans for addressing 
these needs . " ^ 

P rograms for children with 
primary learning "probl ems 

State' educatiob laws place the responsibility for im- 
plementing special education programs on the school district. 
Generally the school di s tr icts establ ish and oversee^.the 
programs for proper testing, diagnosis, and pi acement . 
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visited 23 di-stricts to determine the number of 
children with orimary learning p^'^blems being served. They 
represented a range of income, urban, suburban, and rural 
factors in each State and were generally regarded by ^*^ate • 
officials as, representative of the States' school districts. 
The number of children served in proportion to the student 
population during school year 1974-75 were: 

Schedule of Children^ Servgd ilL_i974--75 
Sch ool Year^IwTtF^Prj,mar^ 

percentage 
of *. 
gtudent 
population 
served 

2.0 
2.2 
3.9 
0.4 
1.8 

2.7 









Number o 








children 




Number of 


District 


in the 




districts 


student 


district 


state 


visited 


population 


seirved 


California 


3 


169,400 


3,400 


Colarado 


3 


96,300 


2,100 


Connecticut 


9 


55,700 


2,200 


Texas 


3 


19,000 


4,100 


Virginia 


_5 


20 7,^100 


3,700 


Total 


23 


577,200 


15,500 



Although these statistics show a variance in the p-^^^^tage 
of children served among the States, the disparities cveen 
the school districts within the States were more significant. 
The extent of primary learning problem services apP^^"^^ tQ ^e 
directly related to the amount of resources allocated _ by ^he 
districts for these programs, with the affluent dist^icfr, gble 
to provide more funds, diagnosticians, and special^^^^^tion 
teachers. * - ■ 

--The more affluent school district selected Virginia 
served about 2.0 percent of the populat ion- /^^^Pared 
to a low-income, rural, and sparsely populated district 
that had no services at all because it found the pj^o- 
grams too expensive. 

—In Colorado the most affluent of the three districts 
selected served about 6 percent of the school-aged 
.population, while the larger, less affluent^ '-^rban 
■ district served only abput I.5 percent. 

— In Texas the uppet income suburban area sef^^^ ^boyt 
9.5 percent of its school-aged population i"^ ^^f^ 
primary learning problem programs, while the urban 
district with a majority of low-income faitiil^^^ 
served only about 5 percent. , 
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--state oILiciais in Connecticut said that the more 
affluent districts in their State are 'able to do a 
better job in implement ing the special educa t ion 
laws, while poorer localities are unable to respond 
as effectively. 

Progra ms f or ch i Id ren w ith 

s eco n dary lea rning pr o blems 

The title I ESLA low-income program appeared_„to.^be the ' 
-principal remedial service of fered in the districts, although 
some districts had State and/or district remedial reading 
and mathematics specialists to serve academically deficient 
students. These specialists , however , usually taught only 
in the elementary grades and were generally not sufficient 
in number to serve all schools within the district. Other 
alternative educational programs were also offered in some 
districts to assist children who' were not ad vane ing in the 
regular classroom setting. These programs generally empha- 
sized vocational- training and operated in the secondary 
schools. 

LOCAL P UBLIC SCHOOLS LACK RESOURCES 

TO IDENTIFY AND SERVE ALL CHILDR EN ^ 
■ WITH LEARNING PROBLEM S, 

At the local public school level, the full impact of the. 
problem becomes apparent. There were children in the class- 
rooms with academic problems who were 

— v/aiting to be referred ^'or testing; 

--waiting to be tested; or . 

--having been tested and found to have a learning prob- 
lem, were having to wait to be placed in a program be- 
cause of- the limited resources available. 

Teacher estimates of need 

To gain ,.)er spect i ve on the number of children with 
learning problems who may need special education or remedial 
services , we visited 8 0 schools and interviewed 373 teachers 
about their 1974-75. classes* performance. Although teachers 
were able to cite how many children in their classes had 
academic difficulties, they were unable to identify whether 
the childr'en had primary or secondary learning problems. 
(Problem identification generally requires an extensive multi- 
disciplinary diagnostic evaluation.) However <r as teachers 
were generally cited as a first step in the identification 



and referral process for both special education and remedial 
classes, we considered their estimates of the number of children 
requir ing evaluation to determine the need for such services; 
to be generally reliable Their estimates were as follows: 



PesultQ of _ In tgr vie ws With Teachers 
Concetnlng^L^aTnTng ProBTem cHTT3rin 
5^h'5oT"7eirJI?rr3^ 









Ho, 'O.f 


N of 


ch i Idr «in 












chi Idren 


chi^ 'ren 


found 


No, of 


No, of 






No, pf 


wi th 


ref V. . ed 


to have a 


ch i Idren 


children 




No, of 


ch i Idr en 


academic 


for 


learning 


placed in 


awa i t i ng 




teacher s 


taught 


problems 


test ing 


groblem 


a program 


glacemen t 


C.al if or nia 


7b 


•4,799 


727 


556 


346 


176 


170 


Colorado 


70 


5,501 


1, 109 


582 


467 


306 


161 


Connect icul 


64 


2,370 


655 


514 


412 


266 


146 ■ 


Texas 


52. 


1,884 


370 


286 


286 


256 


30 


Virginia 


112 


.7,388 


1,1314 


1^28 


_9^G 


_516 


420 


Total 


373 


21,9^8 


4,675 


2^966 


2,44 7 


1^520 


q P7 



















An analysis of the above schedule shows that • 

— 21 perceht of the children wer^ estimated to have 
academic problems,. 

— only 63 percenc of the children with academic problems 
were being* referred for testing and evaluation, 

--82.5 percent of the children who were referred and 
tested were found to have an academic problem signi--. 
ficant enough to warrant a special program, and 

— only 62 percent . of the children identified as need- 
ing a special program were pi aced . 

In a hypoehetical class of 100 children, the teachers' 
figures indicated -that i ^ 

— 21 of 100 children have academic problems, 

— only 13 of the 21 would be referred for testing, 

— 11 of the 13 would be identified as needing a special 
or remedial class, and 

— only 7 of the 11 would be placed in such a class. 

^ 30 38 



Teachers * roano;>r> i o£ not^ r o L or r 1 n 
f or testing and ovv).l uati on 

The rct most Croquen'tly cited by teachers for not 

referring chi iren suspected of having learning problcyns 
tor. testing and evaluation were: ' 

Number of t eacher s ' Rea sons 

38 No program was available. 

31 The students' problems were- not 

s'evere enough to either qual i f y 
or be placed, 

26 * Existing pr ogr ams. were full. 

18 The students ' problems could be 

hatidled in class . 

12 The students ' problems were recog- 

nized* too lat^ in the year^to 
refer for evaluation. 

12 Not enough diagnosticians available; 

the' testing was backlogged. 

The following example il lusbra tes jrhe reasons cited above 
and highlights the ^shortfall of services available. 

'Nine tea'ehers in orle elementary school who taught in the 
kindergarten through sixth grades estimated that 100 of the 
286^children they taught '35 percent) had academic problems. 
Of the 67 children they referred for testing, 54 had learning 
problems.- Only 11 of these children were placed in special 
education or remedial programs. ' 

The reasons cited by the teachers for not referring the 
33 children for testing were: 

Number of children Reason 

5 No remed ial class available. 

5 Not considered severe enough to refer. 

2 Tested previously — not placed. - 

13 ^ Testing time not available and pro- 

•grams were fall . 

'6 No reason given . 

2 Leftdistrict. 

Tot^l 33 . \ ^ 

The teachers stated that the 43 children tested and 

found to have learning problems were denied programs primarily 

because there was either a lack of space' in existing programs 
or no classes were available^, ^ . ~ , 
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As previously noted, the classroom teachers we inter- 
viewed indicated that 21 percent of their students had aca- 
demic trouble. Generally, thounh, thq teachers could not ' 
determi/ne whether the children hdd a primary or secondary 
learning problem. Moreo.ver, they only referred 63 percent of 
the children. Thus," the teachers had to make some subjective 
judgments as to which children to refer. In many cases, un- 
doubtedly, those child/en most in need were probably referred. 
In other cases, however , it may have been those childreri who 
somehow commanded attention. 



CHAPTER .5 . . 

LIMITED FEDERAL INVOLVEMENT 'lH- IDENTIFYING 

AND TREAT ING CHILDR EN WITH. LEARNING PROBLEMS - 

The Federal Government's involvement .in ident if y ing - and 
treatinq' learning problems has .come primarily from the. Office 
of Education, Department ol Health, Bducafion, and Welfare, 
through its programs funded under various provisions of tne 
Education of the Handicapped Act, as amended (20.U.S.C. 1401), 
and the Elementary and"^Secondary Education. Act of 1965, as 
amended (20 U.S,iC. 241a). ' . . ' 

The Law Enforcement A's'sistance Adminristr.ation, through 
State criminal justice planning agencies, has funded projects 
which, as part of their operations, identified and/or treated-- 
learning disabilities (primary learning problems). However, 
LEAA had no overall policy or emphasis regarding identifying 
and treating learning problems. - 

HEW .POLICIES AND PROGRAMS . ' • , 

■ Although several- Federal education assistance programs 
may beViefit children with learning problems, funds provided 
to the States under the Edu.cation of the Handicapped Act, as 
amended, and title I of "the Elementary and Secdndary Education 
Act of 1965, as' amended, were the primary Fedetal resources 
used by th^ public schpols to meet the educational needs of _ 
these children. ■ . ' 

Education of the Handicapped Act 

According to HEW, the Government's commitment for edu- 
cating /the hand icapped is not. intended to provide complete 
per child costs, but to bring about changes in educational 
patterns by initiating demonstration and model programs and 
by encouraging inno\>'ative techniques and practices. 

Under part B- of the Education ,of the Handicapped Act, 
as amended, (20 U.S.C. 1411) grants are provided .to the 
States to assist, in initiating, expanding, and improving _ 
■programs and'projects for the handicapped at the preschool, 
elementary, and secondary levels. 

To receive grants under part B, each State education ,." 
agency must submit a plan (1)^ outlining its policies and 
procedures for educating handicapped children a-nd (2) de- 
scribing thf activities "which the State proposes to, carry out 
with the Fede'ral grant "funSs. - , 



In fiscal year 1975 approximately $1^00 million was pro-* 
vided to the States under this part of the act, HEW esti- 
mates that about $10.6 million was used for programs for. 
children with primary learning- problems • 

Under part G of the act (20 U.S.G, 1431), grants and 
contracts are awarded on the basis of national competition 
to institutions of higher education. State and local edu- 
cation agencies, and other public and pr ivate educational 
and research agencies or organizations to carry oujc prcJgrams 
dealing with specific learni'ng disabilities (primary learning 
problems). The program seeks to stimulate , State and local 
provision 'of comprehensive ^identification, diagnostic, 
prescriptive, and education services ,for all children with 
primary learning problems through the funding of model pro- 
grams and support ive - technical assistance , research , and 
trai^iing activities. 

^ In fiscal year 1975 about $3.25 million was awarded for 
operating 29 model centers for children with primary learn- 
ing problems. . . 

Education for All Handicapped 
Chj.ldren Act of 1975 

On November 29, 1975, the E<3ucation for All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975 (89 Stat. 773 ) amended part B of the 
Education'of the Haridicapped Act. The act: 

— Provides for an individualized education program 

- tailored to the unique needs of a handicapped child. 

— Sets priorities for providing services to handicapped 
children. . 

— Provides that children will not have to be denied serv- 
ices because of inability to pay. 

— Strengthens procedural safeguards relating to identi- 
fying, evaluating, and placing. handicapped children. 

'* ^ ■ . 

The Government will pay an increasing percentage of the cost 

of educating- handicapped children over a 5-year period*, start- 
ing with 5 percent in fiscal year 1978 and inc^reasing to 
40 percent in. fiscal year 1982. 

. For funding purposes, however--,^ no more than 12 percent 
of the children a^ed S to 17 may be classified as handicapped, 
and no mo'te than 2 percent may be classified as learning dis- 
abled i * * 



The act also requires that the Commissioner of Education 
prescribe regulations which (1)" establish specific criteria . 
for determining whether ,a learning disorder or condition may 
be considered a specific learning disability and (2) describe 
diagnostic procedures to be U3ed in determining whether a 
child should be designated as learning disabled. If, as a 
result of publishing the regulations, the Commissioner deter- 
mines that changes-- are necessary in the definition of the 
term "children with specific learning disabilities," he shall 
submit recommendations to the Congress for changes in' the 
legislation . 

With the passing of thrs 'act, the responsibilities of 
the Government were expanded, as the law mandates that the 
States develop plans and procedures to provide a free appro- 
priate education ^to all handicapped children ages 3 to 18 
by September 1, 1978. ' The Government is to assist the States 
in developing and implementing these plans and determine 
whether the States are complying with them. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, as amended, provides Federal financial assistance 
for programs designed to meet the special educational needs 
of educationally deprived children 1/ living in areas with 
high concentrations of children from low-income -famil les . 
The funds are provided to State educational' agencies which 
make grants to local educational agencies. (Funds are also 
provided to State agencies under title I for educational 
programs for neglected or delinquent children, children .of 
migrant .families, and handicapped children.) 

Of the $1.9 billion appropriated for the title I pro- 
gram in fiscal, year 1975, about $1.6 billion was used to 
support a variety of programs planned and operated by local 
school districts. These programs emphasized reading^ lan- 
guage arts,, and mathematics. • - , 



1/Title I regulations define educationally deprived, children 
•~ as children who need special educational assistance to per- 
form at grade levels appropriate for their age. The term 
includes children with special educational needs due to 
poverty^ neglect, delinquency, and handicaps or to cultural 
economic, and linguistic isolation from the gener al ■ commua- 
\ ity. 
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To. par ticiE)ate in the program, S^tates are required to 
'submit appliaations to the Office of Education for review and 
approval. The State education agency is required to insure / 
that it will administer the program rn accordance with tiie 
•act and program regulations. The State education agencies', 
major responsibilities are to / 

— approve or disapprove applications submitted by local 
education agenc ies after determining whether the pr o- 
■ posed projects comply with the intent of title I, 

— make certain that title I funds are used only for ap- 
proved projects, and 

— adopt fiscal control and account ing procedures to 
insure that Federal funds are properly disbursed and 
« accounted for . . * 

The l^DC'^l. education agencies are responsible for (1) 
determining school areas eligible for participation, ( 2 ) 
identifying the educationally deprived children in these 
areas', (3) determini,ng.. their special needs, (4) developing' 
projects responsive to the priority needs of these children, 
(5) adopting procedures for evaluating the effectiveness 
of major project activities, and (6) carrying out the pro- 
jects in accordance with their approved application and pro- 
gram regulations. 

LEAA POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 

Currently, LEAA -has no overall policy on identifying 
and treating learning disabilities or other types of learn- 
ing problems as a means of reducing or preventing juvenile 
delinquency. 

LEAA, pursuant to the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act of 1974 (42- U.S. C; 5601), is responsible for 
implementing overall Federal policy and developing objectives^ 
and p^rioritifes for all Federal juvenile delinquency programs 
and activi.ties relating, to prevention, diversion, training, 
treatment, rehabilitation, evaluation, research, and improve- 
ment of the juvenile- justice system. 

To assist it in determining the relationship of learn- 
ing disabilities to juvenile delinquency and in developing 
its programatic directions , L?AA ' s Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Rjrevention awarded a grant to the- Amer- 
ican Institutes for ReSearcrh in December 1975 to (1 ) conduct 
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a' search of all literature dealing with the relationship of - 
all learning disabilities to, juvenile delinquency, (2) de- 
velop a'n inventory of demonstration projects, and (3) deter- 
mine current theory and practice through discussions with 
learning ,disabil i-t ies experts. 

In its April 1976 report. to LEAA, the American Institutes 
for Research concluded that the existing literature did not 
firmly establish or disprove a relationship between learning 
disabilities and j uveaile delinquency . The study cited var- 
ious problems with the existing literature, including: 

—The absence of adequate studies comparing t"he 'inci- 
dence of learning, disabilities between delinquent 
' ■ and nondelinquent populations. 
«•■ 

— The absence' of studies comparing the development 
of a set of learning-disabled children and a com- 
parable set of non-learning-disabled children. • 

/ — Def indtional , diagnostic, procedural, analytic, and 
-prese"ntational problems which preclude deriving an 
.estimate of the . incidence of learning disabilities 
from the existing studies. 

Nonetheless, it concluded that even though most of the 
quantitative studies can be criticized for not grappling 
with learning disabilities as such, they per sistently . suggest 
^ pattern of learning handicaps and that something is present 
which deserves systematic, investigation.. 

The report also identif iedV'52 projects and programs 
funded by LEAA from fiscal year -1972 through-fiscal year 1975 
which' ei'th.er diagnosed or treated learning disabilities as 
part 'of their operation, ■ but. noted that the projects added 
very little' to LEAA' s understanding of learning disabilities 
and juvenile ■ delinqency. - ^ 

The American Institutes for Research made . the following- 
recommendations to the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention. 

^he Office should take no action on grant application-s 

related to Learning disabilities until-a program 
' strategy- has been prepared and announced-. . 

The Office's interest in learning disabilities ■ should 

fall in the res^earch and evaluation sector, .ijot in 
program applications. 



with respect to the second recommendation, the study 
states ; ^ 

> "Learning disabilities and related learning 'handicaps 
are phenomena of potential importance . to the Office, and 
every effort should be made to insure that money is di- 
rected toward learning ' about them. This does not ex- 
elude demonstration projects; on the contrary, evalua- 
tion of a few carefully designed demonstrations couUd 
help answer some basic questions. But the appropriate 
ti.me for broad applications, is still in the future." <. 

The r epor t points out that doing research and operating 
demonstration pro jects depends heavily on the Of f ice ' s pol icy 
priorities and resources and suggests four options.' Two of 
1:hem could be funded independently by the. Office and the 
other two are appropr iate ^f or .inter agency collaboration. The 
first was a relatively small ..effort to determine the inci- 
dence of learning handicaps, including learning disabilities 
strictly defined, among a few basic populations, such as the 
chronic juvenile of fender , the first offender, and the non- 
delinquent • ' ' . . ' 

The second effort was a demons tration pro ject to test 
the value of diagnosing and treating learning disabilities 
as an aid to rehabilitating serious juvenile offenders. 

The first of the suggested collaborative efforts is 
a national inventory of learning handicaps among youth, which 
"would permit profil-fes of critical populations and age group- 
ings; This would include information on a wide variety of 
vulnerable youth populations that is necessary for the Of- 
fice's responsibilities for prevention pro-grams and could 
complement education's 'needs. 

The second effort wbuld\be a demonstration project to 
identify and treat learning disabilities in .an inner-city 
elementary or preschool, with thorough followup research. 
Such a study might show that learning disabilities could 
have much more potent effects ...when it occurs in an inner- 
city environment with parents wHo may have never • heard of 
learning disabilities than when it occurs in a* suburb with' 
parents who- are aware of learning- disabilities . Findings 
about what happens when learning disabilities are found and 
treated early in the high-risk inner-city environment could 
have hagh utility for shaping delinquency prevention strate- 
gies. 

The Office is planning an initiative for fiscal year 
1977 to focuS: on remediating le^.rning 'disabilities . It plans 
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to incorporate two of the above recommendations^into its pro- 
grai,: (1) that specific populations be tested for the inei- . 
denc^ of learning disabilities and. (2) that a few ca.efully 
designed demonstration programs .^aimed at P-^^^^^^ing or. re • 
ducing delinquency tnrough remediating learning disabilities 
be established and evaluated, 

The program initiative is to consist of the following 
steps: ' ^, 

1 Testing three populations (nondelinquents, proba- 
tioners;, and institutionalized juveniles), in rep- 
resentative parts of the country for the, incidence / 
of learning disabilities. . 

2. Establishing demonstration programs in geographical, 
areas and for target populations where, the incidence 
of learning disabilities appears to be significant. 

3 Researching the effectiveness of the treatment pro- 
'grams for remediating learning disabilities and 
preventinc or reducing delinquency. 
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,. . CONCLU SIONS , RECOMMENDATION S , " ANP 
AGENCY COMMENTS _ . • 

CONCLUSION S . . , 

Our test results in Connecticu>t and Virginia, as well as 
other studies, have shown. that learning problems. are extensive" 
among institutionalized juvenile delinquents. 

Primary learning problems " ' 

✓ ^ ■ ■ ■ 

Twenty-six percent of;the delinquents tested in 
Connecticut and Virginia had primary learning problems. 
Whether such projDlems directly cause children to turn to 
delinquency is not evid'ent. However, the education system 
needs no mandate in terms of" preventing or reducing juvenile 
delinquency to address primary learning problems. 

In the five States we reviewed, most children with pri- 
mary learning problems are entitled to ah adequate education 
under the States ' education laws. We beJ-ieve the legislative 
framework — Federal and State — and organizational framework 
exists f or the'i,schools to improve the identification and 
treatment of primary learning problems. But the States and 
the Department of Health., Education, and Welfare have not 
developed adequate procedures to identify all children with 
such problems. Our work indicates that the St^ates and HEW o 
may have 'underestimated the number of children"" with primary 
learning problems." As a first step toward providing ad>aquate 
education to- such children, HEW and the States need to identify 
those children in need of help. Then, 'adequate referral and 
testing processes and 'special education programs need to be 
.established. ^ ' ^ , - 

What can the juvenile institutions do? Given the con- 
straints on the institut j.ons in terms of the severity of 
the juveniles' problems, the emphasis on' changing the juve- 
niles' antisocial b'ehavior, and the short period of their 
confinement, the positive impact that institutions can have 
on correcting .iffe juveniles' learning problems, may be lim- 
ited.. This situation, however does not mean that the in- 
stitutions and . juvenile correction systems" could not better 
marrage their resources;" Fox example, what -good does it So 
to extensively test juveniles at a diagnostic center if the 
information either is not sent to the institution or, once 
sent, is not used? Appropriate State of&icials should con- 
sider how to develop more effective institutional programs' 
that capitaTize on such test results. 



To wh'^t ' extent, if any, and in which ways do primary 
learning problems generate, precipitate, and/or contribute to . 
'/delinquent behavior? Completed studies 'SO f ar have not 
answered such questions. The extent of primary learning , 
probleins among institutionalized delinquents, at a minimum, 
suggests that we need to know more about this relationship 
and how to effect ively deal with it. 

- Until a determination is made . concern! ng Ihe nature, 
"extent, and direction of the relationship (if any) between 
primary learning ..problems and juvenile delinquency, we do 
not believe extensive Federal resources should be committed 
to address the problem of juvenile delinquency through-- the 
early identification and- treatmeVit of primary learning prob- • 
lems. However, if a positive relationship wete to be estab- ^ 
lished and the nature and extent of such a relationship) were ■ 
known, the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration and HEW 
could consider placing more" emphasis on ameliojating primary , 
learning problems as "one additional means of addressing the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. Under the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 ,. LEAA may assist m 
developing budget requests of Federal agencies that are, 
or could- be, related to juvenile delinquency prevention or . 
control and recommend to the White House changes to more 
effectively address the juvenile ^delinquency problem. 

If and when the nature, extent, and direction of , the. 
relationship is established., LEAA may want to review wiCh 
HEW the commitment, HEW is making, in the special education 
area to determine whether and how additional or currently 
allocated resources could be more effectively applied to ' 
deal with such problems. , Knowledge gained concerning this 
relationship could also provide the impetus for the consider- 
ation of innovative and/or alternative approaches to the. 
prevention ,of juvenile delinquency and the rehabilitation 
-of juvenile delinquents. Changes also could take place in 
correctional institutions to an extent but, more importantly, 
the issue could ■ be appropr lately addressed by other compo- 
nents of the juvenile justice system- as wellT' For example, 
more emphasis could be placed on using the results of test-. 
i,ng to determine disposition of juveniles when they come in 
contact with the ■ juvenile . justice, system at intake and in 
treating juveniles through community-based facilities and 
services. " 

Secondary learning problems ^ . ' - 

-Fifty-one percent of the delinquents tested ifTconnect- 
ictit and 'Virginia had secondary learning problems. The extent 
of -secondary learning problems in the Nation's public schools 
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is unknown, and, in cases where they are detected, wh^t to 
dO' about them is unclear. 

■ Part of this uncertainty.^^ stents £r:om the apP^^^-^t causes 
of secondary learning problems — bad familial bt < other social 
situations, or other types ot emotional or behavioral p^ob- 
Jem's. . Treating these causes may ^ell be beyond the capabil~ 
ity or even the. purpose of school systems or correct ioj^gi 
institutions, and there is a question, as to how much .^3^ "be 
accomplished with such children if guch causes P^^^^st. 

RECOMMENDATIONS , . 
* - 

^ We' recommend that:' 

• - —The Secretary of HEW direct 'the Assistant Secretary 
for Education to develop, in conjunction with the 
States, valid and comparable pi^evalenpe rates of 
children with primary learning pi^oblems to determine 
the amount of resources needed to combat such prob- 
lems and, on the basis of those rates, develops pj-o- 
cedures to better assure that children who have or 
•are likely to experience such pi^oblems are^adeqijately 
diagnosed and treated. This effort would be consistent 
with 'the intent of the Education for hH Handicapped 
.„Child:en Act of 1975*. 

— The Attorney .General direct the Administrator leAA 
tO'Work closely with the state criminal j^^J^^^e planning 
acencies to develop . requirements in state plans dealing 
with juvenile delinquency that. address the neea to fund 
programs within juvenile correctional institutions to 
better assure that positive use is made o£ diagnostic 

- information developed pertinent to the juvenii^gi , 
educational needs and problems. 

. — The Assistant Secretary of Education, at the ciirection 
of the Secretary of HEW, and the Administrator of LE^A, 
at" the direction of the Attorney General . ^ ^"^ertake 
a jointly funded study to determine the nature,, extent, 
p. and direction of the relationship (jf any) between pri- 
' mary learning problems " and" cjelinquent j^ehavior,; 

If the results of such a study, demonstrate such a' 
relationship, we recommend that both agen^^^^ v/ork 
toward the development of g Federal strategy to address 
the problem of juvenile delinquency through the early 
identification and appropriate treatment ot Primary 
learning problems. Development of such. ^ . ^^^^tegy 
would hfi consistent with. LeaA^s responsi^i^-it i^g 

• ^ ' - 5 0 ^ 
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pursuant to provisions of the Juvenile Just ice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974. 

AGENCY COMMENTS 

De partment of Justice - - 

The Department of Justice, by letter dated November 11, 
1976, (see app. II) agreed with our conclusions that learn- 
ing problems are extensive among institutionalized juvenile 
delinquents , expressed some concern about the language of 
the recommendations, and outlined certain actions LEAA was 
taking. 

: The Department stated that: " ' 

— Any conclusions about the relationshipfi of learning _ 

disabilities to delinquency based on sampled youth in 
• correctional institutions should be stated with care 
^ as institutionalized delinquents, represent only the 

2 to 5 percent who are actually incarcerated out of 
the relatively small percentage^f delinquents who 
are caught.. . Also, because of the rather artificial, 
. milieu into which such children are placed, any 
empirical or subjective Lests are not likely to yield 
\- a reliable or. ^accurate picture of a child's conduct,^ 

^'^X^ personal qualities and characteristics, or ability. 

\. — The learning disability incidence leyels reported in 
■ the GAO study are not particular ly high when compared 
^ with other studies of noninstitutionalized populations 

The Department expressed co.nce'rn with the wording of 
our proposed recommendation calling for a jointly fun'ded 
study to • "determine the nature , extent , and direction of the 
relationship (if any) between primary learning problems and 
delinquent behavior and the conditions under which such' a 
relationship can occur, i.e., how primary learning problems 
generate, precipitate, or contribute to delinquent behavior." 
It noted that the latter pai^t of the recommendation implied 
a causal relationship before any incidence studies of delin- 
quent and nondelinquent samples from the same population us- 
ing the same definition had been done. ^ 

The Department stated that before causal studies are 
undertaken, studies should first be made' comparing delinquent 
and nondelinquent samples drawn from the>^ame populations. 
It ijioted that LEAA was already undertaking studies of the . 
•incidence of learning disabilities among delinquents and 
no'ndelinquents and the delinquency reduction .potent ial of a 



remediation program, and that the results of these studies 
-would provide guidance for subsequent efforts in the area. 

With respect to our recommendation that the LEAA Admin- 
istrator work closely with the State criminal justice plan- 
ning agencies, the Department stated that it planned to en- 
courage and provide guidance to the States in developing 
prog-rams dealing with primary learning problems. It notea, 
however, that although LEAA can provide guidance, the States 
themselves must make the detailed studies of their needs. 

Our evaluation 

We agree that any conclusions .about the relationship of 
learning disabilities to delinquency based on sampled youth 
in correctional institutions should be stated with care. It 
is precisely for this reason that we recommended further 
study before extensive Federal resources are committed to 
address the prcSblem of juvenile delinquency through the 
early identification and treatment of primary learning prob- 
lems. We believe that the difference in prevalence levels of 
-26 percent among institutionalized delinquents qompared to 
estimates of 1 to 6 per^pent among the general population is 
significant enough to^Varrant further investigation. 

We believe th^e'- s|:wi^^^^^ undertaken by LEAA, if 

properly f mprem€ntet3 '^^^^^^^^^ controlled>, are appropriate. How- 
ever, we (suggest.,. thiat .^LEAA c the comments of HEW re- 
garding sWh studfies. ' ^ 

Our recomm¥ndation has "been revised^ to remove any im- 
plication of a .gBusal relationship. 

Regarding .-ttie artificial milieu of the institutional 
setting", our co'nsUltants belreve that, although confinement 
in an institution -can indeed affect intellectua-1 functioning, 
academic achievement, and emotional expression and develop- 
ment, such an environment would not cover up the factors 
typical of the learning disabled nor cause such factors to 
develop. , , 

De partment of Health, Education, and We lfare 

HEW, by letter dated October 21, 1976, concurred in our. 
recommendation to develop prevalence rates of children with 
primary learning problems (learning disabilities) and out- 
lined certain . steps it was taking in this regard. (See 
app. III.) It also agreed with the intent of our i recommen- 
dation for a study to determine the nature, extent, and 
direction «of the . relationship (if any) between primary learn- 
ing problems and delinquent behavior. HEW noted that: 

i' o ^ ., . 



-Any jointly fund.e^Wearch effort ,?hould be considered 
only after^the operational definition of learning dis-. 
abilities has been published in final form, following 
full professional and public review. ^ ^ ^ 

—Safeguards must be%uilt into any study so that re- . 
searchers do not fall into the predictable cemptation 
bf looking for a-"cause" for juvenile deUnquency 
ratherthL recognizing-" the multiplicity of factors 
affecting diverse individuals. o . 

jiE^ also made several technical comments. These are " 
discussed in appendix IV. ' ' 

In ach of the five States, copies of the draft re- 
port were provided to appropriate State education and correc- 
?iortal agencies and to the State criminal justice planning 
agenci.?Seir comments were considered in the report, and 
chlngL; to the report have been made where appropriate. 
Generally,. the States agreed with our observations. 
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THE KINGSBURY CENTER 

2138 Bancroft Place. N.W. Washington, O. C. 20008'' • (202) 232-5878 

TESTING JUVENILE DELINQUENTS FOR LEARNING PROBLEMS 
VIRGINIA & CONNECTICUT 
1975 



I. Introduction: Purpose and Procedures of Study 

There is no question tHat many factors--social , cultural, fa"mil- 
ial . . . --af f ec t the lives of adolescents who become delinquent. 
Determining to what extent any given factor may be considered 
causative is rarely possible, as these factors interact in- a 
complex manner. A^nelioration of these various concliti'bns is 
also difficult. However, one area in vjhich some improvement 
can be expec ted , because its resources are to some degree 
within governmental control, is that of education.. Maximizing 
educational resources would ensure that at least in this one 
sphere a youngster's needs would.be me- in as satisfactory a 
manner as possible. * . ' 

In order to gather information regarding the incidence of 
Learning problems, the United States General Accounting Office 
in 1974 commissioned a study of subjects chosen- by random 
sample from detention center's in Virginia and Connecticut. 
The Kingsbury Center, Inc . , a nonprof i t remedial education 
institution in the District of Columbia, was contracted to do 
the evaluations. Sixty-nine students were tested in the seven 
detention centers in Virginia, and sixty students were tested 
in the four -detention centers in Connecticut. The "purposes of 
this study were: 

1 . to d if f eren t ia te those youngs ters who have 
s i&n'if ican t learning problems f rom those 
wh)o have none; 

2. ^ to determine which of the former have specific 
- • learning disabilities; 

3. to call 'attention to the dif f ering -educa tional 
needs of 'students with various kinds of learn- 
ing problems. 

For this study we assumed that adolescents who are performin g 
within two years of their proper chronological grade placement 
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in all of the basic academic ' skil Is are suf f ic ient ly wei4 equipped 
to do 0 work that* is required of them in school and therefore 
do not experience the frustration and failure .that can aggravate 
other existing problems. Al though ' they may experience a variety 
of difficulties in other areas, they are not considered for the 
purposes of this study to have learning problems. Youngsters ^ ^, 
who are performing two years or more^belcw grade levpl in relation 
to their chronological, age group are considered to have a learning 
problem. They are divided into categories that have common 
characteristics that may require different approaches t^o remedia- 
tion. These categories are discussed in Section II, 

_ . ' » 

The identification of adolescents who ■ demons tra te s igns of 
learnirig disability, as defined below, will be a major focus 
■of this evaluation because in the past their specialized 
characteristics have not always been differentiated from other 
problems of underachie vement , All of the-, ca tegories we have 
"delineated as having learning problems, howeve r , . are, popu la ted 
by youngsters who are in need of . spec ia 1 educational assistance 
in. order to continue their acquisition of academic skills, , . 



II, Categories of Students '/ 

The. categories are represented graphically in, this manner: 



CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENT 



NO PROBLEM* 



LEARNING PROBLEM 



Satist^actory 
Slow Learner 



Mild 



Moderate A Severe 
UNDERACHIEVER 



Limited - 
Academic 
Potential 



Primary 
Learning 
Problem, . 
i.e., 

Learning 
piscLbili ty 



Secondary 

Learnings 

Problem 
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No Problem 

Students i'n^lh i s _ca tegory had average or above intelli- 
gence (Full Scale' I.Q. of 90+ on the WISC or WAIS), had' 
no deficitiS in basic intellectual functioning that 
significantly impeded their acquisition of .academic 
skills, and were^ach iev ing within two years of grade 
1 eve 1 . * . 

Learning Problems 

Adolescents who are unable to perform in a satistactory 
manner at or near their regular chronological grade 
placement are in trouble and »need some support in order 
to function adequately within the school setting. Those 
who functioned two years or more, below chronological 
grade level were divided for the purposes of our study 
into three main categories. 

1. Satisfactory Slow Learners . 

Adolescents with low average or slightly below 
average intellectual ability (Full Scale I.Q. of' 
75-89 on the WISC or, WAIS) who are achieving two 
or more years below chrono log ica I grade level but 
within two years of the grade level expected for 
rtheir ability were considered to be functioning 
satisfactorily as slow learne-rs. If the educa- 
tional system expects them to progress in _accordance 
with their chronological age placement, however, 
they may be . in need of special services, such as 
special reading and. arithmetic classes. 

2 . Underachievers 

Adolescents of normal intelligence who are achieving 
two or more years below the level expected for their 
ability in one or more academic areas were considered 
to be underachievers. For the purpose of this study. 
We have included students with a Full Scale I.Qfof 
7") or higher on the WISC or WAIS. In the detention 
center population, most of the subjects tested were 
culLurally deprived. Since such students tend to 
score somewhat lower than middle cla.,s students on 
intelligence tests such as the WISC and WAIS, we 
elected to consider I.Q.'s of 75 and above as within^ 
the "normal range." I-n some cases students with a 
Full Scale I.Q. below 75 were included if they had 
a Verbal or Performance I.Q.. of at least 80, suggest- 
ing low average potential. 
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A student's underachievement was considered: 
(1) mild If it was just about two years below 

the 17^1 of expectancy; (2) moderate if the^ 

deficit was greater than two years but ab^ve • , 

the primary (first and second grade) level, . .r 

or (3) severe if the student had .been unable 

to achil^Tblsic skills in reading, written 

expression, or a'rithmetic. The -sever i ty .of a 

given student's underachievement was determined 

on the basis of his.most serious skill deficit. 

Within these levels, of underachievement , students 
were categprlzed as having either ^ PJ f/^^^ . 

learning problem, i.e., a learning disability, or 

bfa secLdary- learning problem. The achievement 
of any given student always reflects a variety of 
; rsonatlnd social, as well as educational factors. 
Most of the adolescents in^this study who showed 
siens of -having learning disabilities also had 
xp rienqed-the k ind s oE. 1 1 f e situations that create 
secondar'y 1 earning- probl ems V For ^^e ^purposes of , 
this study, a student showing signs of learning 
disabili-tv was characteri^ed as having, a primary 
learning problem, -even though secondary factors- 
might have been present. ■ 

"Because of "the presence of> these secondary factors, 
under^chieveme/t was usually not simply- a func ion . 
of the severity of the learning disability. We , 
therefore measured .he underachievement in terms ■ . 
of Erade level and indicated whether or not learning 
d s b Uy was present but did not specify the .degree- 
of correlation between learning disabilities and 

• underachievement. " ' 

a. Primary Learning Problem - Learning Disability 

The term "learning disabilityV refers not to 
anv of an- undifferentiated number of learning 
problems nor to genetalized retardation of 
intellectual development, but rather to a 
demonstrated inability to ;>erf orn -a spec if ic 
L"sk normally found within the cap.a\i 1 1 ty 
range of individuals of comparable meQtal 
capacity. It inyolves deficits- in oss^fe^tial^ 
learning processes having to do with perception, 
integration, and verbal and non-verbal exp^es- 
.sion. Adolescents wi th • 1 earning d i sab 1 1 1 1 le.s^ 
generally demonstrate underachievement in one 
or more academic areas: oral language expression. 
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reading, spelling 'and written expression, or 
arithmetic. The method of identification 
will be discussed in Section 

Students with A primary learning problem, or 
learning disability, because of their specific 
deficits, rnay need sp'ec ia 1 techniques of 
instruction. Often they niust be taught how 
to profit from their strengths and circumvent 
their weaknesses. Sometimes they can. be 
enab led to improve f unc t ion ing in the deficient 
skill. They can benefit from^being grouped 
- according to their .special needs s,p that .. 

instruction is most efficient. They .f requen t ly 
require teachers trained 4n the use of special 
remedial techniques, and more often than not 
they need a considerable proportion of one-to- 
one instruction. 

b.* Secondary Learning Problem " 

Those underachieving students who did not ^show 
the definitive signs of a learning disability 
were considered to have a secondary learning 
problem. These youngsters may have been 
relatively unsuccessful in acquiring academic 
skills becau'Se the i r a t tendance did not allow 
for sufficient iris true t ion , or because serious 
familial or social problems prevented full 
a t ten t ion be ing given to the i r educa t iona 1 
development, pr because emotional or behav- 
ioral difficulties ijiterfered with their 
ability to pr&fit from instruction. 

Students with secondary learning problems are 
significantly behind their peers, and they 
need remedial instruction designed to accel- 
erate their progress. Special techniques of 
instruction may; or may not be required. 
Group ing accordlrig to the na ture and leve 1 
of skill deficiits may make instruction more 
efficient. When the underachievement is 
more severe, individualized instruction may 
be warranted. 

Limited Academic Potential 



Adolescents whose current intellectual functioning 
was so. low (7A or less on WISC or WAIS) that they 
could not be expected to acquire skills above 
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elementary school level were placed in this cate- 
gory. They have serious conceptual deficits, often 
accompanied by serious perceptual deficits. Some 
may be evenly lagging in all areas of* intellectual 
development, while others may evidence the striking 
. d iiJC repanc ie in functioning which at a higher 
intellectual leyel would suggest learning disability. 
However, the .students we • p laced' in this category 
would be severely limited in their academic progress 
even with exce I I en t remed i a I instruction. Some 
may be able to achieve only primary level skills 
• ' :. ^' at best; others may become functionally literate 

and conduct J:heir lives outside the academic sphere 
qui te' sa t i sfQC tor i ly . These youngs ters^ fieed highly 
spec i a I i zed • tra in ing de.signed to help them attain 
optimal development according to their abilities.' 

nr. 1 den t i f ic"a t ion of Learning Disability 

Learning disabilities in this study were evaluated on the basis 
of the child's total testing protocol and his behavior in relation 
to the examiner, and they were generally seen in terms of a 
constel la t ion-, of d i f f i cu-l t ies. Aptitude, perceptual, and academic 
tests were all examined for error patterns significant for learn- 
ing disability. The deficits in basic func tions "had to bo evident 
in the student's academic work in 'order for him to be classified 
as learning disabled.- Discrepancies in basic functions of the 
type tttat indicate learning disabilities included difficulties in 
th€>». fo 1 lowing areas: 



(a) expressive language skills, as might be seen in WISC 
Verbal scares as much as iJ points below Performance 
scores in addition to generalized lack of verbal 

I 1 uency . 

(b) receptive Iangua^_,e processing, 'as might be seen in 
low receptive vocabulary scores on tests like the> ' 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test or in poor auditory 
memory combined with frequent necessity to delay 
responses or rc-aud i tor i ze questions, or instructions. 



(c) auditory perceptua 



1 Vkil Is ^ 



necessary for work analysis. 



as might be seen in in^fliny to sequence sounds or 
master sound- symbo I association for. spelling and reading 
and usually furthet evident on tests such as the Wepman 
Test of Auditory Discrimination or the ITPA Sound 
Blending Tes t . 



(d) vi sua I -pe rc ep tua I skills necessary for effective work 
recognition, such as might be seen in pervasive visual 

" " ' \ • 
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confusions such as rotation or inversion of stem 
letters, substitution of other similar-appearing 
letter or word forms, or transpos ' ions of letters 
• and words in\eading and writing and us^ually further 
» evident on the Slingerland or the Ma Icpmes ius ^Tes ts . 

(e) 4/ isua I-motor integration^ as might be ^seen In signifi- 
cant distortion on the Bender Ges ta 1 1 Grahatn-Kerida II 
Tests, or in WlSC or WAIS Performance scares 15 points 
lower than Verbal, as well as in genjera inab i I i ty 
to reprcduce patterns on letter forms. ' 

(f) abstract reasoning skill not commensurate with general 
^ intellectual level, as mijht be seen in ma rk^d I y 

depressed Similarities" and /or Block Des ign scores on 
the Wise or almost total and unexpected reliance on 
concrete tr la I -and-error processes (note: degree of 
abstrac tion.^is expec ted to increase with increased 
^' In te 1 1 igepxe ) , 

(g) quanti tative reasoning ski 1. 1 necessary for deve lopment 
. of a r ; thme t ic concepts, as might be seen in markedly 

low scores on WISG and other arithmetic problem solving 
tests, especially if these reflect skills low in rela- 
tion to rote compu ta tion rather than simpl e d .^f ic i ts 
in ins true t ion , and s jme times accorrpanied by ;nd ica t ions 
of poor spatial organization ability and inadequate 
grasp of par t- who I e re la t ior sh ips . 

Diagnoses of learning disabilities for this study were educauional 
in nature, made on the basis of examination of the student's 
total protocol. .Where avni lablcy ^the students' records we.« 
'studied for additional information. Medical judgments were, not 
made. Deficits in visua-l and auditory acuity and speech impedi- 
ments were not considered to be learning disabilities. Vision 
and' hearing sc reening tests were c^one so that such deficits would 
not confound the tpst results. Subjects were screei[ied out if 
their vision in either eye was worse than 20/30 on the Snellen 
Chart. On the Maico Audiometer Test, the student had to be able 
to heat the -tones at. 20 db in^the frequency range 500 to 4,000 
in both ear s . ' ' 

Some biliogual 5t'jd«^Mits were included in this study. A few 
stu'.lents who would have fal.'en^in the^ random sample were omitted 
because their English was too poor for valid results using English 
te^ts. These students wer,e replaced by other subjjects randomly 
selected. .Bilingual students were Jr^c I ud'id onty^if tney stated 
that the'/ were more fluent in English il- an- Spanish , if they had 
lived in the United States since birth o: shortlv after, and if 
they had always attended school in the Uaitisd States." In case 
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of doubt, tho English ,>n<i Sp.u.isl, U.„clu.r. wer. o.n.suU.d as to 
the student's lanAn.u;^ 1 Uuiu ^ . 

-Uarning. dilticultie-s .su-.il.n to ' ' ' possible to 

opinion of ^l'^^>;;^■^•::-,v-.■';:;:^^ ;;.:::.:::-'evc.:>wi.h the use 

sort out ,„,,v ,ffort.was m.ule to 

of proioctive tiani^- iiowlvli, ,■. d i s;.b i 1 it i os from 

differentiate a.'.. 1 esc en t s ^ ' , ^ ' ^ ^ ' who.e emotional 

,y ,se who did n.t have . l' ^f'!' \' .^^.'^ , The judgment 

problems had resuUed f j-;' ^^^f; r^^rrerrilng disibled 

of whether a student could be ^ l^^"':' '^^^ professional 

was ultimately a qua 1 i ta 1 1 ve one , ^'^'^ : f'",,,,,,., r s 

by a cl inical i>-- yc ho I o^; i s L . 

IV. Te s l> Acini i n i s L i/ rc'<I ' ^ 

The following U.^s w.rc administered to all .tudents: 
. Wech.ler inulli^encc: Scale for Children. Revised or 
Weehsler AduU Intelligence Scale- 
■ Peab'pdy Picture Vocabulary Test . • .. 

knder Visual-Motor GestaU Test . ■ 
Human Fii;ure Drawings 
Gray Oral Rcadini; Test, Form A • 
Nelson Reading; Test, Forn B ^ 

Paragrapli Comprehension ^ , 
Widf Rani^e Achievement Test 
Read i ng 
Spel.l ink; 

Ar i ihmel.i c ^ . 

Written F.xpression - LUory r.nmposition 

The followin. tests were administered when necessary for further 
clarification of harnin-^ problems: 

' Gr- .iMir.-Kondal I Mcm.ory - f o r- De s i s;n s Te s t 
W : I • . 1 e r Memo r y S c a I e 
Ferkauf' Auditory Reco^;niliou 'iest 
Wepr .a Auditory Discrimination Test 
Ro'sw-1 l-Chall Diagnost ic 'Reading Test. 
Illinois Test of Psy c ho I i ngu i s L i c Abilities 
So ind Bl end inr; Subtes t 
.When WISCVs o. WM S ' s had been ad. i n i s t ered r ec en 1 1 y and records 
were a va i lab 1 e , the se tests were not readnn ru s te red . 

I 
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SI ingerland ,and Malcomesius Screening Tests for Children with 
Specific Language Disability 
Visual Discrimination Test 
Informal Arithmetic Problem Solving 
Informal Word Lists for, Visual Discrimination 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 



WASHINGTON, D.C. 20530 



AddroM Replr to ihc' 

Division I D<U<uiied 
i«far to InitUU ind Number 



NOV 11 19 7 6 



Mr, Victor L. Lowe ^ ' 

Director ' 
Qeneral "Government Division 
United States General Accounting Office 
Washington, D.C. 20548 

Dear Mr. Lowe: 

This letter is in response to your request for 
comments on the draft report entitled "Learning Disabilities 
The Link to Delinquency Should be ^Researched, But Schools ' 
Should Do More Now.'' 

We have reviewed the report and are in general 
agreement with the conclusion, that learning problems are 
extensive among institutionalized juvenile. ;iielinquents 
However, our major concern is the caution .which must be 
taken in accepting the^ recommendations . This caution is 
based on what we consider weaknesses in the data from 
which the findings and conclusions .are derived o Several ^ 
of our comments focus on this issue. 

As an initial comment, we would like to point out that^ 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration's. (LEAA) 
implementation of its new authority granted under the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act was in the 
early stages of accomplishment at the time the GAO. study 
was undertaken. Guidelines had jiist been issued and funds 
appropriated for juvenile delinquency were at an extremely 
low leviel. Also, to place the report in proper perspective, 
the report should have acknowledged that the Juvenile 
Justice Act specified several program activities for 
priority attention by LEAA. These programs were, as stated 
in the statute, diversion, deinstitutionalization, and 
separation of juveniles from adult ' of 'fenders • LEAA. began 
focusing its initiatives on these priority programs almost 
immediately. 
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In general, we consider the findings to be clearly 
stated. The distinction between '^primary" and "secondary" 
learning problems, is excellent. This distinct ion is a 
particularly important one, both conceptually and 
empirically, as well as from the viewpoint of initiating 
recommendations as they relate to the respective legislative 
responsibilities of LEAA and the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (HEW). Spiscif ical'ly , primary learning 
problems — as they relate to delinquency — are of central 
conctern to LEAA, whereas secondary learning problems have 
considerably more relevance to HEW« 

While GAO's data collection and analysis efforts are 
impressive and the result of considerable effort, we believe 
the conclusions and related recommendations must be accepted 
with caution. Any conclusions about t|ae relationships of 
learning disability to delinqu(9ncy based on sampled youth 
in*" correct ionai institutions should .be stated with 
considerable care; because of the population represented. 
Institutionalized delinquents represent only the 2-5 percent 
who are actually incarcerated out of the relatively small 
percentage of juvenile delinquents who are caught and, 
further, out of the 50 percent or fewer who are not screened 
or diverted. Add. to this restricted sample of juvenile 
delinquents the rather artificial milieu into which they 
are placed, and any empirical or subjective tests are not 
likely to yield a reliable or accurate picture of a 
child's conduct, personal qualities and characteristics, 
or abilityo The reasons for individual behavior are 
complex, and the application of methodologies are important. 

T;he learning disability incidence levels reported in 
GAO's study are not part icularly., high when compared with 
other studies of noninstitutionalized populations. -We ^ 
therefor^e urge caution in using this data as a basis for/ 
viewing learning disabilities as a major cause of 
delinquency <. , . 

The^ report also emphasizes the need to develop 
adequate procedures for early identification of all 
children with primary learning problems and, after adequate 
referral and testing processes, placement in special 
education programs. We consider this approach a sound one. 
However, to suggest that schools and juvenile institutions 
alone can cope with the problem is an over-simplification. 
The family, community, and many other individuals and 
local organizations need to be involved. Further, personal 
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qualities and characteristics, such as heredity, nutrition, 
overal-l health, etc., contMbute to primary learning 
problems, and these factors have to be understood, 
.examined, and acted on in order to attain program impact. 

With respect to the conclusions an-d recommendations 
of ^ th'e report , GAO raises the question on page 70 as to 
ivhether primary learning problems cause juvenile delin- 
quency. The report recommends' that if a causal relationship 
is established,) LL^AA and HEW should consider placing more 
dmphasis on such problems as one addit ion^al means of- 
addres^sing the issue of juvenile delinquency . A further 
recgmmendation on page 73 suggests that HEW and LEAA 
undertake a jointly funde^ study to determine the nature, 
extent/7 and direction of-"'the relationship (if any) between 
learning disabil it ie^^-^nd delinquent behavior. If the 
results of the s^iKly' show that there is a relationship, 
the recommend^i^tlon is further made that TDOth LEAA and HEW 
work towarid^ the development of a Federal strategy to 
address th'6 problem of juvenile delinquency through the 
early identification and appropriate treatment of learning 
disabilitie^ . : • - ' 

In refe'rence to the above recommendations, LEAA is 
already unde6;taking a study of the incidence of learning 
disabilities^jamong delinquents and nondelinquents and the 
delinquency reduction potential of a remediation program. 
Of concern, however, is the language of the second part, 
of the recommendation on page 73, The recommendation 
language that the study determine ^»how learning disabilities 
generate, precipitate or contribute to delinquent bfehavior** 
implies that a causal relationship exists. Our concern 
with any indication of causality before incidence studies 
are completed is', based on what we consider weaknesses in 
the data on which GAO based its findings and conclusiont?\ 
The incidence study conducted by GAO- focused on .institu- 
tionalized delinquents, and did. notr incorporate a sample, 
of nondelinquents. Therefore, the recommendation is based 
on the limited work done by GAO, plus estimates of learning 
disabilities in the general youth population made by HEW 
and one Colorado study. 

In our judgement, studies should first be conducted 
that are designed to provide a direct comparison between 
delinquent and n'bndel inquent samples drawn from the same 
population in terms of the incidence of learning disability. 
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Previous studies utilized varying definitions, different 
methodologies, and dissimilar populations. Such studies 
as we plan to undertake may well show, that the incidence 
levels of learning disabilities are similar among 
delinquent and nondelinquent populations. Such a finding 
would argue against the utility of causal studies. Irl 
any event, the results of these incidence studies will 
provide guidance for our subsequent efforts in this area. 

GAO recommends, on page 73 of the report, that the 
LEAA Administrator^'work closely with the SPA^s to develop, 
requirements in State plan sections dealing with juvenile 
delinquency that address the iieed to fund programs within 
juvenile correctional institutions to better assure that 
positive use is made of - diagnostic information developed 
pertinent to the juveniles' educational needs, and problems. 
.We agree with the 'intent of this recommendation and plan , 
to encourage and provide guidance to the States in 
developing programs dealing with primary learning problems. 
While LEAA can provide guidance to the SPA's to assist 
them in formulating their State plans, it is important to 
recognize that the States themselves must make the detailed 
study of their nee'ds as required, by ^Section 223(a)(,S) of . 
the Juvenile Justice 'and Delinquency Prevention Act, If 
.their studies indicate a need for programmatic attention, 
.the determination ''of whether funding will follow is a matter 
within the priority-setting function of the SPA »s. 

We appreciate the opportunity* .sen us to comment 
on the draft report o Should you. ha^^' any further questions, 
please feel free to contact us.' 

Sincerely , 

ulen E • Pomme r e n i n g ^ 

Assistant Attorney Genera^.^ 

for Administration 



GAC note: Page references in this appendix may not cor- 
respond to page numbers of the final report. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WAtiHiNGTON. D C i0201 



OCT 21 1976 



Mr. Ciregory J. Ahart 
Director. Human Resources 

Division 
United States General 

. Accountrng Office ^ ^ 

Washington, [).C. 20548 

Dear Mr. Ahar.t : 

The Secretary asked'- that I respond to your ^^'^ , . 

the final version of this report is received. 

we appreciate the opportunity to connnent on this draft report 
before its publication. 

Sincerely yours , 



[•nclosure 



Assistant Secretary, 



Comptroller, 
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Consents of The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare on the GAP 
Draft Report to the Congress of the United States entitled ''Learning 
Disabilities: The Link to Delinquency Should be Researched, But Schools 
Should Do More Now^ 

GAP RECOMMENDATION 

The Secretary of HEW dirpct the Assistant Secretary for Education to 
develop, in conjunction with the States.^ valid and comparable prevalence 
rates of children with primary learning^ problems, to determine the amount 
of resources needed to combat such problems, and on the basis of those ' 
rates, to develop procedures to better assure that children who have or 
are 1ike1y to experience increased severity of such problems are ade- 
quately diagnosed and treated. This effort would be consistent with the 
intent of the Education for A11 Handicapped Children Act of 1975 . 

DEPARTMENT COMMENTS 

We concur* with the-understanding that the term "primary learning problems'^ 
used in the' report is synonymous with the term "specific learning disabil-. 
ities" as described in the Education of the Handicapped Act. The term 
"specific learning disabilities" is included in the statute and understood 
by the profession while the term "primary learning problems" has no 
conmonly understood meaning beyond this report. The statute requires tliat 
State education agencies report to the Commissioner no .later than April 1 
of each year, the average number of handicapped children residing 'in the 
State who were receiving special education and related services on October 1 
and February 1 of that school year. The first such count is due from the 
States by November 29, 1976. Identification of children to be served was 
. initiated through the Education of the Handicapped Act, which provided'for 
a child-find system in each State which would locate and identify unserved 
children with specific learning disabilities (primary learning problems). 

In order to identify children with specific learning disabilities, the 
Ofr-'ce of Education will specify the conditions which may be considered as • 
specTic learning disabilities and develop procedures that the Office of 
Education and the State education agencies wiil use to insure that the - ^ 
local education agencies are utilizing this definition in their diagnostic 
procedures. Publication of regulations to administer this requirement is 
scheduled for November 29, V976. The availability of one specific learn- 
ing disabilities definition, to be used by all SEAs anJTEAs, vrill greatly 
enhance the ability of the educational community, to assess and serve the > 
fiel'J of helming disabilities. 

The estimate of resources necessary to serve children with specific learn- 
ing disabilities will depend on the number of children identified after the 
definition and regulations have been inplemented and in effect. It should 
be noted that the provision of appropriate special education services by 
States to these children is a requirement of the law independent of the 
level of-Fcderal appropriations. State and Federal funding, the provisions 
for extensive child identification, due 'process, confidentiality, and place- 
ment in the least restrictive environment, plus the provision for a written, 
individual educational plan for each handicapped child, insure adequate 
identification, diagnosis and treatment of children with primary learning 
problems. 
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GAO^RECOHWENDATION 

We recom mend that the-"Ass1stant Secretary for Education at the direction, 
''^ ^f the Secretary of HEW and the Administrator, LEAA. at the d irection of 
the Attorney General, undertake a jointly funded study to de termine the 
na tune. extent, and' direction of the" relationship (if ,any) betwe en learn- 
Tn o^sabi Titles and delinquent behavior, and the conditions und er which 
' * ' such a relationship can occur, i.e:, how learning disabi 1 rti es generate, 
precipitate, or contribute to delinquent behavior . 

If ^the results df such a study demonstrate that there is s uch a relation- 
ship^ as defined in terms of the above criteria, we recomrr. nd that both 
* * agencies work toward the development of a Federal strategy to address the 
problem of juveni-le delinquency through the early identification and 
ap propriate treatment of learning disabilities. Developmen t of such 
• stra teo^'bTTEAA would be consistent with the agency's respon sibilities 
pursuant to provisions of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1974. , , 

DEPARTMEfIT COMMENTS ^, 

We 'concur with the ...tent of this recommendation arid agree that there 
is need for additional research into the nature of the relationship between 
learning disabilities- and juvenile delinquency. However, any such jointly 
furided gffort >should be'considered only after the operational' defi nition 
ofvlearnirig disabilities reqliired.by the Congress has been published in 
fintel form, following full' professional and public review. This review 
prolkdure, dating from the November 29 publication date in the Federal 
Re gister ,^ will require'a minimum of . one year to cortiplete. The models 
' for such joint res.earch would include matching groups of learning ^ , 
' \dtsabled' detinquehts and nondel inquent indiytduals in an attempt to 
^. .Mi^i^4fy^the variables that discriminate l^tWeen these two. groups; i.e., 
the nature, 'extent and/direction of the relationship, and. the conditions 
under which such„ a relationship (if, any) can occur.' 
"IP jT^ • 

Also,' wT hell eVe that safeguards mu^t be built into any study so that 
researchers ^not fall intb the predictable temptation of looking for 
a "caused for Juvenile delinquency ra^ther thafi recognizing the multi- 
plicity oi^factors^. affecting incredibly diverse individuals. This ^ 
same temptation of lobking for a single cause has ^limited progress in ' 
reading and learni'ng'disab*i^i ity- .instruction. / * " 



(See GAO npte'-'X, p'. 53 . j 

\ , - 
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(See GAO note 2/ p. 63 .] 



/ 

/ 



TECr'NIC'/^L CC.VMEN-'s (See/ GAO note 2, p. 63.] ' 

l;':2i,^^:^J''P^°^^^.'' ^^^^ collection of data for this study seem 
..par. fron proper experL-nental design strategies. 

'^r7.r:rii:^f.„%"?>.^°'='-tfd to provide a "reliable picture for. 

"^•"-"il^'-en of fnKStates /hen th? tests wer^ 
,ade • no derograohK data on the experimental population was 
Q.ps ion.hi^ '-ih' °^ ^^"^ result? s'eems ?o Se 
S?ou: ' rS°n' fro^"" ^'■iP*i°" the experimental 
Z.^^l -'.t^-^Q D'-a^'t Report . For example, their lenqth of 
.nstitutionalizaiion is a factor which must be considered • 

SiiranTLpdaf' iTuf't °' ^"^"^'^^^^ for our 

-rr";^nn. t^,^ T ^^^^ discussed wi th GAO on prior 

objeciJ^ely t '° 'f'"^'' can be evi?uated 
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Acadenic discrepancy was calculated relative to grade' placement 

^or the chronological age rather than to information regarding 
IQ. Intelligence quotient is. critical to "the determination of 
discrepancies in acadernic performance- 

A.Nlhe term "secondary learning problems" was used extensively 
without operationally defining it. 

5. Causation was inferred from correlational data (p. 12, GAO Draft 
Report). 

6. The use of 6c as the incidence for learning disabilities in this , 
report was based on 6% figure purportedly cited by HEW (p. 34, 
GP.b Draft Report).. However, the figure that HEW actually uses , 
is 2%. 

7. . GAO reports that teachers were used' to "reliably" estimate the 

number of children in need of special services even though they 
stated that "learning problem identification generally requires 
an extensive multi-disciplinary diagnostic evaluation" (p. .43, ^ 
GAO Draft Report). 

Available data on institutionalized delinquents reveals that those 
with learning disabilities have typically not been identified in 
school. 

8. Since Vost of the subjects tested were cultur-^y deprived," 
r-easures of lancuage dominance should J;iave been included Ip. /b, bAU 
Draft Report), ^.oreover, the omission of subjects with poor 
English skills (p. 78, GAO Draft Report) was not procedurally 
explained and test results could be depressed due to the use of 
inappropriate instruments for subjects from bilingual environments. 

-9 W=> suggest tnat the reoort be changed to indicate that Verbal - 
Perfomance discrepancies of the kind used in classifying 
children as having "difficulties in expressive language may 
have been due to confounding cultural and linguistic barriers 
(p. 77, 3^.C jrafL Report). 

The 'TPA, W^-^nan and Bender tests used by the GAO researcners are 
i-^:>c'^ro^^i3^^- rornative data compiled on the ITPA and Wepman 
are not^ciipiicible to adolescents; the Bender is nonnally used to 
indicate serious brain damage in children- 

11 ' No sDecific criteria were reported for the use of the supplementally 
"ests^"for f^jrther clarification of learning problems" (p. 79, GAO 
Draft Re::or:;. The results could be biased if all subjects did 
rot receive -re sare treatment. 



GAO notes: 



1. Comments have been deleted because of 
changes to final report. 

2. Response to these comments is in. app. IV, 

Page references in this appendix may not cor- 
respond to page numbers of the final report- 
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HEW TECHNICAL COM MEN T S AND O UR ANALYSIS 

HEW commen t 

1. While results are purported to provide a "reliable 
picture for the institutionalized children of the States when 
the tests were made/' no demographic data on the experimental 
population ' was provided. 

Response 

• ^ Demographic data on the experimental population -'as not 
available at the institutions. Thus, w^^were preclu^led from 
taking a sample that would take into account va r ious demo- 
graj^hic characteristics. We believe, however, that the re- 
sults do provide a reliable picture of the institutionalized 
children when the tests were made. i 

i . . - 

HEW comment 

2. The raw data was not included in the report or furnished 
for our review and approval. 

Response 

It is not our policy to provide raw data for analysis, 
review, and approval. In this particular study, each stu- 
dent's protocol was examined by three diagnosticians of the 
Kingsbury Center for reliability of classification, and the 
diagnoses were further reviewed by a clinical psychologist. 
We accept the collective judgments of the Kingsbury Center's 
diagnosticians and the psychologist. 

HEW c omment 

*? ' . ■ 

3. Academic discrepancy was calculated relative to grade 
placement for the chronological age rather than informatio.n 
regarding IQ. Intelligence quotient is critical to the 
determination of^ discrepancies in academic performance. 

Response 

HEW's comment is erroneous. The academic discrepancy 
of each child was calculated by comparing his achievement 
level to the level of his intellectual functioning or TQ. 
Youngsters were classified according to discrepancy between 
academic performance and academic expectations for t heir 
abil ity as defii:\ed in appendix I, pages 47 to 51. 
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For differential diagnosis and appropriate remediation, 
a youngster must be evaluated in rel:ation t.o d iscr epanc ies 
within himself. However, any youngster achieving more than 
2 years ^below his grade placement for chronological jge ^- 
present^ a problem to his teacher and to the academic institu 
tion v^nich he attends. 

HEW rSomment 

4. The term "secondary learning problems" was used exten- 
sively without operationally defining it. 

Response 

The term "secondary learning problems" was deliberately 
not given an operational definition. It was simply set up 
as the category into which all of the^ delinquents who were 
of normal intelligence, underachieving, but not showing signs 
of learning disability, could be.piaced. The purpose of the 
study was to determine those delinquents who were learning 
disabled. During th^ study it became necessary to describe 
some other kinds of learning problems largely to clarify the 
difference between such problems and learning disabilities. 

H EW comment 

5. Causation was inferred from correlational data. 
Response 

The statement referred to has been deleted from the 
report . 

HEW comment 

6* The use of 6 percent as the incidence for learning dis- 
abilities in this report was based on 6 percent figure pur- 
.portedly cited by HEW. However, the figure that HEW actually 
usesis2 per cent. 

Response 

The report has been clarified to indicate that the 
6?^percent figure was cited by an HEW official. 
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HEW comment 



7 GAG reports that teachers were, used to reliably estimate / 
the nu>nb»L- of children in need of special services even tho^iV- 
they s-ated that "learning problem identification generally 
rearirp^an extensive multidisciplinary diagnostic evaluation." 



Response 



The report has been irevised to state that we considered 
teachers' estimates of the number of children rec iring evalu- 
ation to determine the need for such services to ^be generally 
reliable. 



HEW comment 



8 Since most of the subjects tested were culturally 
deprived, measures of •language dominance should have been in- 
cluded. The ommission of subjects with poor English skills 
was not procedurally explained, and test results could be de- 
pressed due to the use of inappropriate instruments for sub- 
jects from bilingual environments. 



Response 



There appears to be some confusion on the part of HEW 
between- the terms "culturally deprived" and "bilingual." 
Most of the students tested came from culturally deprived 
backgrounds but were not bilingual. The students in the 
population who were of bilingual background were reviewed 
bv the institution school staff and the consultants, and 
language dominance was evaluated without formal testing. The 
procedure followed for omitting students with poor English 
skills and including students who could be validly testea was 
described on pages 52 and 53 of appendix I. 

HE W comment 

9 We suggest that the report indicate that verbai-per f ormand: 
discrepancies of the kind used in classifying children as hav- 
ing "difficulties in expressive language" may have been, due 
to confounding cultural and linguistic barriers. 

Re sponse . . 

The problem of sorting out ' youngsters with expressive 
language disabilities from those with cultural and linguistic 
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disadvantage is recognized. However, our consultants bel eve 
that specific language disability represents a constellation 
of factors which can be differentiated from cultural deficits. 
The verbal responses of students were qualitatively analyzed, 
and the consultants believe it was jjossible to determine which 
students had expressive language^problems and which students 
simply expressed themselves in nonstandard English. It was 
evident that full credit answers could be given to Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale For Children Verbal questions using non- 
standard Engl ish . 'The students with expressive language 
disability gave answers of very different quality from the 
answers of culturally, deprived or nonstandard English speakers. 



HEW comment 



10 The ITPA [Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities], 
Wepman, and Bender tests used by GAO researchers are inappro- 
priate; the normative data compiled on the ITPA and Wepman 
are not applicable to adolescents; the Bender is normally 
used to indicate serious brain diamage in children. 



Respo 



nse 



The consultants feel that the Bender, Wepman, and ITPA 
tests are appropriate. It is standard procedure in diagnos- 
ing adolescents to use the perceptual motor and information 
processing tests which have been normed on younger children. 
If an adolescent sftows difficulty with a skill-that is nor- 
mally acquired by the age of 8 or 10, this ^information can 
be used in conjunction with the qualitative analysis of 
educational testing to clarify the nature of the learning 
problem. 

The Bender, Wepman, and the ITPA tests were not 'scored 
with noi-tps designed for younger children but were evaluated 
clinic- ay, a procedure which Loretta Bender prefers instead 
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of any formalized scoring procedure on her test, 1/ Wepman 
also has discussed the use of his test with older children. 
The Bender test is commonly used for ch i Idren , adolescent s , 
and adults in a variety of ways, Elizabeth Koppitz, in her 
book on the Bender Test, notes that it has been used to dif- 
ferentiate among brain-damaged., emotionally disturbed, and 
normal adolescents, 3/ 

HE W comment . , , 

11, No specific criteria were reported for the use of the 
supplementary tests for further clarification of learning 
problems. The results could be biased if all subjects did 
not receive the same treatment. 

Respons e 

The differential diagnosis of subjects as to- the nature 
of tneir learning problems was done with the basic battery 
of tests administered to all students. The supplementary 
tests. were used informally and nonnormat i vely fo^ diagnostic 
prescriptive purposes. As requested by the institutions, 
the consultants wrote reports that could be used by teachers 
in designing educational programs for each student 'in the 
study. 



i/Koppitz, Elizabeth M. , Th e Bender Gestalt Test for Young 
Children; Vol. II (New York: Grune and Stratton, 1975), 

p7^ ■ 

2/Wepman, Joseph W. , Manual of Administration, 
Interpreta t ion — Audit ory "Disc r imi n ation Tesjt 
Language Research Association., 1973 ) - . 

j3/Koppitz, p, 73. 

7(i ■ 
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